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‘*T nore to be spared that trial,’’ said Bertha, 
turning her head from the light, in order that it 
might not fall so clearly upon her face, and evine- 
ing at the same time, more disturbance in her voice 
than she wished to betray. 

‘‘In times like these,’’ returned Margaret, 
‘‘there is no guarantee for exemption. A single 
day may produce changes the most unexpected. 
We are involved in a war that promises to continue 


” 


for years. An unjust war, in which every one of 


us must feel an interest and an ardent hope for 


success.”’ 

‘* Give us peace, I say, at any sacrifice,’ 
up Mrs. Algeron, warmly. 

pensate for the horrors of war.”’ 

** Not even liberty ?’’ inquired Bertha, turning 
her large, steady eyes upon the last speaker. 

‘Have you more liberty now than before the 
rebellion commenced 2” 

‘**Rebellion!’’ The eyes of Bertha flashed, 
and an indignant reply trembled on her tongue ; 
but she restrained her feelings, and remained 
silent. 

‘* Yes, rebellion! By what other name can you 
characterize the act of these revolting colonies ?”’ 
said Mrs. Algeron. 

‘* By the name of revolution!” returned Bertha, 
in a calm, dignified voice. 

‘* Your softer name does not change the quality 
of the act, nor will it atone for the murderous loss 
of life, and destruction of property that have flowed 
therefrom. It’s all very well for a young thing 
like you to talk, but wait until you feel the iron 
ploughshare of this war as I have felt it, and your 
blood will grow warm with a different feeling from 
that which now sets it flowing so rapidly through 
your veins.’ 


spoke 
** Nothing can com- 
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‘‘ The effects upon you, Aunt Ellen, have cer- 
tainly been very painful,’’ returned Bertha, in a 
sut it has so happened that in both 


sé 


gentle voice. 
the instances where you suffered so severely, we 
were but defenders. ‘The burning of Norfolk was 
the work of your friend, Lord Dunmore; and the 
attack at Great Bridge, where poor Herbert was so 
severely wounded, was made upon the provincials 
who gallantly maintained their position.”’ 

‘* But it all flowed from rebellion,’? said Mrs. 
‘* Lord Dunmore only 
performed his duty to his sovereign.” 

‘*In wantonly destroying the most populous and 
flourishing town in Virginia, in a mere spirit of 
revenge at receiving a few shots from an old house 
on the shore, fired by some over-zealous provin- 
cials? Had your property there offended the British 
king so deeply that nothing less than its reduction 
to ashes could atone for the offence? How your 
blood can help being fired at such wanton, outrage 
and wrong is more than I can comprehend ?”? 

‘* You talk like asilly girl whose head has been 
turned,” replied Mrs. Algeron, much fretted by 
the interrogatory of her niece. ‘* You will think 
and feel more soberly before a year passes, take 
my word for it. While others have been under 
the cloud, your sky has been bright with sunshine. 
This war is not to be much longer confined to the 
north. We shall have it among us ere long with 
all its horrors. I am well assured that Sir Henry 
Clinton contemplates active operations against the 
southern states, and that his first point of attack 
will be Charleston. General Lincoln cannot defend 
this place. His force is altogether inadequate.” 

‘* Why do you say this, aunt ?”? asked Bertha, 
evincing a good deal of concern. 

‘* The rigors of a northern winter are unfavorable 


Algeron, much excited. 


to active operations. While the north has rest, our 
sunny clime will be ploughed with fire and sword 
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‘* Let them come,”’ said Margaret, speaking with 
enthusiasm, ‘‘there are brave hearts in this sunny 
region.”’ 

‘* Yes, brave and true hearts,”’ said Bertha. But 
even while she spoke, her cheeks grew paler, for 
she thought of Henry’s ardent espousal of the con- 


tinental side, and the certainty of his being engaged 


in the war should it again unhappily extend to the 
south. 

**T hardly think you will be spared the trial of 
which you spoke,’’ remarked Mrs. Algeron, who 
saw what was in Bertha’s mind. 

“If not,’’ replied Bertha, rallying herself, and 
speaking with firmness, ‘‘ God will give me strength 
to bear it.”’ 

**T trust so,’ responded the aunt, coldly. She 
had expected that her words would have made a 
more marked impression upon the mind of her 
niece. 

‘‘Here comes Henry now,’’ said Margaret. 
‘** Let us see if his anticipations for the south are 
of as gloomy a character as Aunt Ellen's.” 

Captain Lee entered a moment after, and greet- 
ing the circle of ladies pleasantly, sat down by the 
side of Bertha. 

** Am I not right, Henry,"’ said Mrs. Algeron, 
**in my inference that Sir Henry Clinton will visit 
upon us some of the blessings of war this winter ?”’ 

‘That, I believe, is no longer a matter of in- 


” 


ference,’’ returned Lee. ‘‘ A fleet, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Arbuthnot, has actually sailed from 
New York, and its destination is be believed to 
be Charleston. But, if General Washington can 
reinforce General Lincoln in time, as he is endea- 
voring to do, Sir Henry will not find the taking of 
Charleston a thing of such easy accomplishment.’’ 

All present noticed that Bertha’s face grew sud- 
denly pale, and that it then, gradually, though by 
slow degrees, recovered its calm expres-ion. Much 
was said about the consequences and results of a 
campaign in the southern country, and it was pretty 
generally agreed, that a most vigorous resistance 
would be made. 

**T suppose you will come into active service, 
Captain ?”’ said one of the ladies. 

“* It is highly probable that I shall.” 

The wife of Henry Lee felt a cold, shivering 
sensation, and her eyes turned involuntarily towards 
a little boy, who was playing in one corner of the 
room with a pet kitten. 

‘*T rather think, Bertha, that you will be of 
my opinion, before long,’’ said Mrs. Algeron. 

** What is that ?”? asked Lee. 

‘* Why, that peace, purchased at any price, will 
be cheap.’’ 

‘** Never!” said Bertha, speaking quickly and 
firmly, ‘* Never !’’ 
** No, never !*? responded her husband, turning 
upon his wife a look of admiring approval. 

‘* The day that calls Henry to the scene of strife, 
will correct this false enthusiasm,” said Mrs. Al- 
g£eron. 

The eyes of Lee remained fixed upon the coun- 








tenance of his wife. Bertha did not hesitate, but 
replied— 

‘*T hope, aunt, that the love of my country may 
never be extinguished in the love of myself.’ 

ss We ll spoke n, Bertha!”’ said Lee , a look of 
admiration settling upon his face. ‘‘ There is but 
one right path for any of us to walk in, and that 
is the path of duty. We are not to ask by what 
flowery stream it winds, through what rugged de- 
file, or amid what dangers, before deciding to take 
it. I thought I had not mistaken the heart of 
Bertha, Aunt Ellen.” 

** Time will show how much all this is worth,”’ 
retorted the staunch old royalist. 

‘* Yes, time proves all things,” said Lee, pleas- 
antly, ‘‘and time will, therefore, prove exactly 
how much this is worth.” 

It will be thought no matter of wonder that Mrs 
Lee made the most minute and eager inquiries of 
her husband, as soon as they were alone, as to the 
probable transference of hostilities to the south, 
now that she felt greatly disturbed at the prospect 
of Captain Lee’s being called into active service. 
Still the wish to have him shrink from the post of 
duty and danger, did not find a place in her mind. 

No very long time elapsed before certainty took 
the place of rumor. The arrival of Admiral Ar- 
buthnot at Savannah gave the first certain intelli- 
gence of Clinton’s design to attack Charleston. i 
With almost breathless interest did every true pa- 
triot in the south await the result. Alas! it was 
fatal to their hopes. The means of defence pos- 
sessed by General Lincola were utterly inade- 
quate, and the city fell into the hands of the British 
forces. 

For a time everything looked dark in the south. 
Then there was a revival of hope in the hearts of 
those who still loved and aspired afier liberty, and 


good deeds were done for the patriot cause by 


Sumpter and Marion. But the total rout of th 
army under General Gates, and the death of the 
veteran De Kalb at Camden, again threw doubt 


and gloom over the minds of the most confident 
and hopeful. 

All these events were noted in their passage by 
Captain Lee, who felt more and more impatient 
every day to step forth from his secluded and in- 
active position, far away from the points where the 
strife was most severe. At length he succeeded in 
establishing a rallying point for the few around him, 
whose love of country was strong enough to inspire 
them with a wish to do something for her defence. 
A company of sixty brave men was formed, and 
made ready fur active service. Out of his own 
private means, Lee furnished the necessary equip- 
ments, and placing himself at their head, started 
for the encampment of General Greene. 

At every step of this movement Captain Lee 
made his true hearted wife acquainted with his acts 
and intentions. 

‘* Bertha,”? he would say, when her woman’s 
fears at times overcame her, ‘‘ unless every man, 
who loves his country, comes forward to her aid, 
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in this great crisis, her liberties are gone. I have 
held back long enough, too long; and it has been 


I must confess it. But I can stand 





for your sake, 
still and look on no longer. It would be a crime 
against my country were I to do so.” 

** T do not say to you stand still and look on with 
indiflerence,*? Bertha would reply, ‘‘ although 
my heart trembles at the thoughts of your going. 
Rather let me say, join with the brave men, who 
ere fighting for our homes and our firesides, and 
may God give our country a happy deliverance.’’ 

‘“*And He will, Bertha. He will, if there be 
many such spirits as yours to animate her de- 
fenders.”? 

Notwithstanding her true, brave heart, Mrs. Lee 
found the trial of parting with her husband, when 


the time came for him to take his place at the head 


of his company, and march against the enemy, 
most severe. She clung to him, and wept long, 
and passionately upon his bosom. 

‘Oh! this cruel, cruel war!’’ she murmured, 
while the tears fell over her pale face. ‘‘It is 


terrible to think of what it may cost us. 


” 

‘ Bertha,”’ said Lee, in a firm voice, and with 
a calm expression of countenance, ‘‘up to this hour 
1 have felt the inspiration of your brave spirit ; let 
it go with me still. Let the memory of our parting 
hour be such as to fill me with courage to press on 
and do my duty; not palsy me in the time when 
my country most needs my aid. Dear Bertha! 
let not our parting be in tears.” 

‘* And it shall not be!’’ said the heroic wife, 
lifting herself from the bosom of her husband ; 


‘*T am no | 


onger a weak woman, but the wife of 
a brave soldier, who goes forth in the service of his 
country.”’ 

The face of Mrs. Lee had an expression of heroic 
firmness. 

‘* Go!’ she said, speaking with a sudden inspi- 
ration of feeling. ‘‘Go! Your country has need 





of you, Henry. I will not ask you to shun 
danger; it will be rather your duty to seek it. I 
will only say, think not of yourself nor me, when 
the fierce times of conflict come, but think of the 
wrongs of those whom the enemy seeks to oppress.”’ 

And that parting, which was terrible to the heart 





of Bertha, was borne without another tear, or the 
betrayal by a faltering word or quivering lip of the 
wild fears that so deeply agitated her bosom. 

With thrilling fife and rattling drum, the little 
band of right-spirited men marched forth from their 
homes, and took their slow and weary way towards 
the head-quarters of General Greene, and joined the 
hen just on the eve of its long retreat be- 


army, W 
a 





fore Cornwallis, and a short time previots to the 
battle of Guilford. 

Scarcely had the stirring sound of fife and drum 
died on the ears of Mrs. Lee ere her spirit sunk 
under a presentiment of evil that forced itself upon 
her mind. Much blood had already been spilt at 
King’s Mountain, Camden, and the Cowpens ; and 
the bitterness of death had passed into many of the 


best families in the states. It was a war of great 
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extremity and great suffering, and the fear that 
she would never see her husband alive again, ap- 
palled her. Her aunt and sister were both away, 
and there was neither affection from Margaret, nor 
pride aroused by her aunt, to sustain her. She 
stood alone. And how many, both among the high 
borne and the humble, of whose trials no history 
has been written, nor any record kept, thus stood 
alone in those fearful times. 

Three weeks after Captain Lee had marched to 
join the continental forces, Mrs. Lee, whose mind 
had come into a state of great anxiety, dreamed, 
one night, that her husband came to her bed-side, 
and stood for some moments looking at her. His 
face was very pale, and had a look of great ex- 
haustion. After standing thus for a few moments, 
he drew aside a scarf that lay across his breast, 
and showed a deep wound in his side. Mrs. Lee 
awoke with a wild scream. She slept no more 
that night. By morning her resolution was taken. 
She had not the least doubt of her husband’s being 
wounded; perhaps, mortally, and her determina- 
tion was to join him with the least possible delay. 
With the execution of this design, her friends at- 
tempted to interfere, but their opposition had not 
the smallest weight with her. Under the escort 
of a relative, she started, on horseback, to travel a 
distance of nearly three hundred miles for the pur- 
pose of joining her husband. Arduously, day after 
day, was this long and fatiguing journey prosecut- 
ed, but when she at last arrived nearly at the point 
where she had hoped to find her husband, she 
learned to her dismay that General Greene’s army 
had retired through North Carolina towards Virgi- 
nia, hotly pursued by Cornwallis, and with scarcely 
the hope of escape. 

By forced marches Captain Lee had succeeded 
in joining that portion of General Greene’s army 
encamped on the Pedee, just as it was on the eve 
of retreating towards the Yadkin. Severely did 
it chafe his spirit to be compelled to retire, preci- 
pitately, before the enemy, that he had come full 
of patriotism to encounter ; but he did good service 
with his brave little company under the command 
of Cx 
British troops, while the army under Greene made 





lonel Lee in diverting and harassing the 


good its retreat. 

At Guilford, where a decisive battle was fought 
between the American army under General Greene, 
and the British army under Cornwallis, Captain 
Lee received a severe wound in his side, and was 
borne insensible from the field, after having distin- 
cuished himself for great bravery. Half of his men 
were killed. 

Three days after the fierce conflict, in which 
both armies retired from the field with great loss, 
the surgeon, who was in attendance upon Lee, in- 
formed him that there was little hope of his reco- 
very. His wound had shown a strong tendency to 
inflammation from the first, and mortification had, 
in spite of all the doctor's efforts, supervened. 

Lee was a brave man, but he shrunk from the 
thought of death, as he lay under the inspiration of 
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no excitement, and with the image of his wife be- 
fore him. It was not the fear of dying as an event 
personal to himself, but the thought of his bereav- 
ed wife and orphaned child, that made him shrink 
from the last sad agony. But neither mortal fear 
nor reluctance stays the approach of death. Stea- 
dily progressed the fatal disease occasioned by the 
wound, until all pain ceased, and then came a deep 
physical quiet; the precursor of speedy dissolution. 

In the brief pause, if it might so be called, the 
mind of Lee became perfectly calm and clear. He 
reviewed the circumstances through which he had 
just passed with such haste and fervor; and re- 
flected deeply upon the act, which had resulted in 
fearful consequences to himself and young wife 

**T¢ was right,’’ he murmured to himself, satis- 
fied with the conclusions of his own mind. ‘I 
have fallen at the post of duty, like hundreds of my 
fellow-citizens.” 

A gentle sleep stole over his senses, in which 
there came sweet dreams. Bertha stood like an 
angel of love bending over him, and he heard her 
voice, saying— 

‘“*Even unto death, Henry, suffer and be 
strong.”’ 

The sensation produced by this vision awoke 
him. It was not all a vision! for, indeed, bending 
over him, though in tears, was his faithful Bertha; 
but, warned by the physician, she controlled her- 
self, and with her finger on her lips, enjoined calm- 
ness and silence. 

‘* My heart dreaded this, Henry,” she said. 
‘* Even before it took place, I had a foreshadowing 
ofthe dreadful event, and hastened away to join you, 
and minister to you in pain. The surgeon has told 
me the worst; and I trust that I am prepared for 
it. Severe as is the trial, God will give me strength 
to bear it.’’ 

Thus, in the greatest of all afflictions that a wo- 
man could be called upon to suffer, did this heroic 
wife lay her hand upon her throbbing heart to keep 
it still, and seek to throw around the last hours of 
her husband’s life a halo of comfort. Thus did 
she seek to remove the bitterness of death. To 
have given way to a wild burst of anguish, such as 
required her every effort to repress, would only 
have put thorns in her husband’s dying pillow, and 
her love was too deep, too unselfish to allow any 
weakness of character to betray itself, and thus 
plant a thorn where she would lay a flower. 


Speedily ran out the few remaining sands of 


life, and the hour of final parting came. The mind 
of Lee was bright, and his wife remained calm, to 
the last. TF orgetful that this sleep was to be his 
final sleep, the dying man closed his eyes as his 
head lay upon the breast of his wife, and breathed 
away the closing moments of existence in time. 
It was some minutes after his heart had ceased to 
beat, before Bertha was aware that all was over. 
Then how instantly did the tensely strung nerves 
give way, and the brave heart melt! When the 
attendants came in, both were insensible. Mary 


days elapsed before the widowed Bertha could rally 


her weakened powers of mind ; and then, self-con- 
trol came back but slowly. 

A week from the time of her husband’s death, 
Mrs. Lee, after having given directions for the re- 
moval of his body, turned her face homeward. 
The presence of old and familiar things caused the 
wounds in her heart to bleed anew. But even 
while she stood looking with tearful face upon 
the pictured representation of one who had been so 
dear to her while living, and drew tenderly to her 
side the gentle boy, who bore his name, she felt 
an elevation of spirit that sustained her in her af- 
fliction. ‘This was her sacrifice for the good of the 
whole ; this her burden, the bearing of which was 
to make lighter the heavy weight that was pressing 
upon her country with paralyzing force. 

Yes, this it was that sustained the patient, high- 
souled sufferer in her night of affliction. The con- 
sciousness that a duty had been done, a stern and 
painful duty, kept her head above the rushing 
waters. And all this passed; all this was suffered 
and patiently borne, and not a breath of fame he- 
ralded to the nation the gallant deed of her husband. 
He had fought for his country, and shed for her his 
best blood, but a brief notice of his death, in the list 
of the killed, was all that was ever said of him in 
the dispatches of the day, and his name never 
found its way to the studied page of history. 

How little accustomed are we to think of how 
much the precious freedom we enjoy has cost. 
Thus hundreds of brave men perished in those 
times that indeed tried men’s souls; and thus did 
many a noble-minded wife, parting with her hus- 
band for all she knew for the last time, nerve her 
heart against its native weakness, and speak words 
of encouragement to the performance of a stern 
duty, even while the blanching cheek and quiver- 
ing lip betrayed too much of what really lay be- 
neath, 


THE WIDOWER; OR, THE NIGHT AND THE 
MORNING. 


Every one in passing through life has times of 


darkness, after which there breaks a dim light upon 
his mind, followed by the cold gray tints of morn- 
ing. But to few, very few, does the broad bright 
day come in its sunny brightness. There is a 
change from darkness to light, but the light is dim 
and cold, and the way is not clear before the strain- 
ing sight. Soon even this poor image of day fades 
in the mental horizon, and all is dark again. And 
thus life progresses, from darkness to the feeble 
dawn; but to few—we repeat it—to very lew does 
this dawn advance until lost in perfect day; nor 
ean it thus advance to any one until he has right 
views of life, and then, not until these views, be- 
coming active principles in his mind, are brought 
down into ultimate forms. 

At twenty-one Albert Earnest stepped upon the 
world’s broad stage as a man, confident that he 
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THE WIDOW 


would be able to act well his part, even without 
the aid of a prompter. 
educated, and the profession he had chosen was 


He had talents, was well 


law. A student in the office of an eminent coun- 
selor, and admitted to the bar under his patronage, 
and with a share of his practice, Albert Earnest 
might well be pardoned for imagining that there 
was a plain way before him, and that the most 
complete success, of course, accompanied by the 
most perfect satisfaction of mind, would be his in 
the end. 

Our young friend was ambiticus. He wished to 
stand. high in the community, so that all eyes 
could be upon him. 

‘*'The world shall hear of me before I die,’? was 
a favorite thought with him; and sometimes it 
even fell into oral expression. 

With ardor, activity, and unwearied industry, 
Earnest commenced his life-struggle. He did 
well, very well, at every step,—but his best per- 
formances fell so far short of what others—longer 
on the stage, and more perfect in their parts—coul!d 
do, that he was dissatisfied with himself, and ofien 
unhappy. 
dently for these depressing contrasts, and night, 
ere long, gave place to something resembling the 


5) 5 


He pressed on, however, the more ar- 


morning, in which he could see the advancement 
he had made, and feel some small degree of self- 
congratulation. This light was only dim and 
brief. It faded as he caught sight of some tower- 


ne 


ing eminence before him, upon which stood « 
whose talents and genius had enabled him to 
mount far above the great mass of his fellow-men. 
He did not feel deeply moving in his soul the power 
that was to lift him up to that proud eminence. He 
felt that he possessed power, but not adequate to 
the attainment of such a height. He was discou- 
raged and unhappy; but still he abated not an 
effort. He struggled and toiled on, even in dark- 
ness. 

In the midst of this stern effort, he was touched 
by a gentle sentiment. <A beautiful being passed 
before his eyes, and filled his heart with her pre- 
sence. For a time his mind was all absorbed in a 
new pursuit. He saw no longer the high reward of 
ambition, but only the reward of love. In this new 
pursuit he was successful, and led to the altar a 
young and lovely bride. For a time he believed 
himself to be perfectly happy. But old states 
came back upon him. There was something yet 
to be obtained before he could be happy. 

Once more he turned with renewed energy, and 
a more determined purpose to his life-pursuit. He 
sought eminence as an end, by means of the legal 
profession. Usefulness to the community, in his 
profession, formed no part of that end. His own ele- 
vation was the good after which he was struggling. 
Of course, in this struggle the community received 
a benefit, perhaps nearly equal to what it would 
have received had his end been the good of the 
whole instead of the good of the individual; the 
difference was to himself. Of the nature of that 


difference he had no idea. He comprehended not 
24" 
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that great truth, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.”’ 

Success crowned the efforts of Albert Earnest. 
At the age of thirty, he stood 
It hap- 


pened, just at that time, that a fierce struggle was 


He rose rapidly. 
very high at the bar of his native state. 


going on between two great political parties. Each, 
in the hope of gaining ascendency in the councils 
of the nation, chose the most popular man that 
could be found, and nominated him as the party 
Earnest received 
one of these nominations, and consented to serve. 
He was elected; and aclearer morning, with the 
promise of a longer and brighter day than he had 
yet known, opened upon him. At Washington, 
during the first session he attended, Earnest did 


candidate for a seat in congress. 


himself great credit. Letter writers lauded his 
efforts for the party from one end of the country 
to the other, and created an interest everywhere 
in the brilliant young congressman. 

As might be supposed, Earnest, who looked 
mainly to the attainment of a distinguished name, 
felt much elated by his success. All was bright 
around him; and his sun was yet far below its 
zenith. 

During the second year clouds began to show 
themselves along the horizon of Earnest’s sky. 
His over-zealous devotion to party, instead of to 
the general interests of his country, not only made 
him a point of attack from the opposition, but ex- 
posed him to charges and allegations that, when 
publicly brought, fretted and fevered his mind to a 
high degree. ‘Thus far, he had only been pressing 
the downy pillow of political life—now he was be- 
sinning to feel the thorns that were concealed be- 
neath. Instead of going right on in the plain path 
of duty, regarding, as a truly wise man ever does, 
the good of the whole in the faithful performance 
of all the obligations of his office or station, Ear- 
nest turned now to the right, and now to the left, 
to parry a thrust here, or return a blow there. 
Thus, he soon stood out in full view, as one en- 
gaged in a mere war of personalities, instead of a 
public servant earnestly striving to promote the 
general good. Severely was he now paying the 
penalty of the mistake he had committed, in en- 
deavoring to rise into eminence by means of a 
party nomination to office—even though the office 
were a high one. With other and better views he 
might have taken the same office, and filled it with 
honor to himself and benefit to the nation; but the 
selfish end of mere distinction blinded his judg- 
ment, and led him into the commission of errors 
that caused the firm ground he had imagined him- 
self standing upon to shake beneath his feet. 

In the strong passionate whirl of excitement in 
which Earnest lived, every gentler domestic sen- 
timent was, for a time, extinguished. His beauti- 
ful, loving-hearted wife, whose devotion to her 
husband was as tender and deep as ever burned in 
a woman’s breast, felt, sadly felt, that he had 
changed towards her. His letters were few and 
brief, and contained little more than words. It 
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was plain that he wrote home as a duty, and not 
because he wished to send his heart there, that bis 
wife might read the love that was inscribed upon it. 

To feel that he was cold towards her, painful as 
it was, grieved not Mrs. Earnest half so much as 
did the slanders that were heaped upon his good 
name. ‘There was a cause for this coldness in the 
new and exciting interests with which a public 
station had filled his mind. It was only upon the 
surface, her own heart assured her: at the centre 
all was yet warm with a true affection. Still, this 
external coldness, added, as it was, to most acute 
pangs, occasioned by one dishonorable charge after 
another, that was made against her husband by a 
venial party press, and by hired concoctors and 
venders of political detraction at Washington, 
caused the cheek of Mrs. Earnest to grow pale. 

During his brief visits at home, Earnest could 
not help noticing that his wife did not look so well. 
But his mind was too full of something else to 
more than remark upon it. 

At length a stormy session of Congress, in 
which the two great parties struggled long and 
fiercely for the ascendency, came to a close, and 
Earnest returned home to resume the duties of his 
profession, feeling that he had won but few laurels, 
although he had received many severe wounds. 
Poorly, indeed, was he satisfied with the result. 
The morning that opened with such a beautiful 
promise of a bright and glorious day, had too soon 
grown dim with gathering clouds, and ere the sun 
had reached the glowing zenith, thick darkness 
enshrouded his sky, and a fierce tempest was 
breaking upon his head. He was unhappy—more 
unhappy than he had ever felt, for his disappoint- 
ment was the greatest he had yet known. Instead 
of gaining eminence he had gained detraction. 
Instead of displaying great ability, he had displayed 
great weakness, and had spent more time in petty 
personal and narrow party contentions, than in 
carrying out any schemes of usefulness to his coun- 
try. All this he now saw and felt, and he was 
deeply mortified at the error he had committed— 
error almost irretrievable. 

A few months of quiet at home permitted the 
bitter feelings of his nature again to come forth, 
and the heat that still glowed at the center of his 
heart to extend to and warm the surface. He felt 
that there was a blessing in home, and something 
elevating and purifying in the very atmosphere 
that surrounded his innocent- minded wife, whose 
virtues had never before appeared to shine so 
brightly. 

They were sitting together one day, talking of 
their two children, a girl and a boy, and looking 
into the future with hope for these beloved ones. 
Earnest felt a new impulse, and the inspiration of 
a higher end. He had glimpses of a new truth; 
he saw that there were a better purpose and a 
higher reward than in distinction for its own sake. 
Still, there was mingled with this the weakness of 
a fond desire that his boy might become a distin- 
guished man. But this hour of pleasant, healthy 


communion of thought and feeling, was not to 
pass without the tempter’s presence. A servant 


came to the door, and announced a committee of 


gentlemen in the parlor, who had particular busi- 
ness with Mr. Earnest. 

This committee proved to be some old political 
friends, who had come to announce to Earnest that 
he had been again nominated as a candidate to run 
for Congress, and to know if he would accept the 
nomination. His first impulse was to decline the 
honor that had been conferred upon him. Buta 
whisper of ambition caused him to hesitate, reflect, 
and then agree to run again as a party candi- 
date, under the assurance that his election would 
be certain, 

** Who were they, dear?’’ asked Mrs. Earnest, 
when her husband rejoined her. There was doubt 
in her face, and clearly expressed anxiety in the 
tones of her voice. 

‘*T have been again nominated for Congress,”’ 
was replied. 

‘But you will not accept the nomination ?” 
His wife spoke with eagerness. 

**T could not decline, Flora,’’ he answered. 

**'Then you have agreed to run again ?’’ 

**T have. 

Mrs. Earnest did not reply, but her countenance 
fell, and there came over it an expression that was 


3 


painful to look upon. 

No further allusion was made to the subject; 
but Earnest never forgot the strange look that set- 
tled upon his wife’s face when he declared his in- 
tention of again becoming a candidate for a seat in 
the national legislature. 

The canvass that ensued was characterized by a 
bitter, criminating, and accusing spirit. Strong 
efforts were made to destroy public confidence in the 
two candidates by allegations against their personal 
characters. An upright, honest man, in whose 
whole life there was not a passage he could wish 
to hide, Earnest felt keenly these base attempts to 
do him injury. For two months he was in a state 
of feverish excitement; and his mind was so filled 
with the one idea or hope of a successful issue to 
the contest in which he was engaged, that he saw 
not how deeply his wife was suflering, nor how 
rapidly her health was failing. ‘The primary cause 
of this failure in Mrs. Earnest’s health was far 
more radical than the distress occasioned by seeing 
her husband lost in the mad excitement of a politi- 
cal canvass, and hearing him shamelessly traduced, 
when she knew him to be a man of unflinching 
integrity. But, even though there was a primary 
cause, there was also a secondary and exciting 
cause, and this was in the disturbance of mind to 
which we have just referred. 

Upon a re-election to Congress Earnest set his 
heart. During his first term he had committed 
many serious mistakes, and had exhibited many 
weak points. But let him get once more within 
the legislative hails of his country; let him again 
have a chance to be heard; and he felt that he 
could build up for himself a name and a fame that 
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would make the past forgotten. So earnest was 
he to secure his re-election, that he stepped below 
the dignity of manhood, and stooped to use his 


personal influence in order to secure the favor of 


votes. 

At last the trial day came; the votes were cast 
and counted, and Earnest suffered a defeat. It was 
night with him again, and it soon became darker 
and more profound; for, within a month after his 
defeat, his oldest child, a boy, sickened and died— 
that boy, for whom he had so often looked into the 
future with hope and pride. Yes, it was night 
again with him, gloomy night; and made gloomier 
far by the reflection which would cross his mind, 
that, although in the prime of manhood, in the 
zenith of his intellectual strength, he had signally 
failed in the attainment of his dearest hopes in 
life. He had gained some eminence, it is true, 
but he stood far, very far below the position to 
which he had aspired. 

The death of this child fell with a heavier blow 
upon his wife than Earnest imagined. He saw her 
tears, pale face, and bowed head, but he did not 
see how feebly the vital forces moved in the center 
of her physical frame; nor was he aware of the 
fact, that weak as her spirit felt, it did not and 
could not cling to him fully for support, for though 
its tendrils reached out searchingly in all direc- 


tions, they found only here and there a point of 


attachment. No, he was not aware of this; for he 
did not know, as he should have known, the 
loving heart that beat in her inner bosom. Not 
but that he was even gentle and kind towards her; 
not that he did not love her; not that he treated 
her with cold neglect. The cause lay deeper. As 
his second self, she yearned intensely to enter into 
and sympathize with him fully in his highest aspi- 
rations. But mere ambition—the selfish love of 
making for himself a great name—ruled in the up- 
per regions of his mind, and with this she had no 
fellow-feeling. She had simpler, but truer and 
nobler views of life; and so her spirit could not 
unite itself fully with that of her husband—could 
not so blend with his until the two became as one 
spirit. 


One truth Earnest learned in this season of 


darkness and aflliction, and it was of use to him 
afterwards; he learned that in forgetfulness of self, 
and in the quiescence of selfish ends, there was a 
strong sustaining power and deep peace for the 
troubled spirit. 

New excitement followed this calm state. As 
the current of his thoughts and feelings began to 
flow on again in the old channels, the old ambition 
for political elevation stirred within his heart once 
more. ‘There was something like disgrace at- 
tached to his defeat at the late election; at least he 
felt that there was, and so did some of his friends. 
To cover this, a foreign mission was suggested. At 
this Earnest caught eagerly; and from that time 
until the appointment was made, which took place 
in the course of a few months, he could think or 
dream of little else. 


Much to the surprise, and no little to the disap- 
pointment of Earnest, his wife begged the privi- 
lege of remaining at home with her parents during 
the time her husband stayed abroad. Her health 
had become feeble, and her spirits had lost the 
buoyant tone of former years. Earnest strongly 
urged her to accompany him; to which she re- 
plied, in a sad voice— 

‘‘Tf you insist upon my going, Albert, I will 
go; but I shall be far happier here.” 

‘* Happier away from your husband ?” he said, 
with a significance that made her heart bound with 
a wild throb. 

**T will go, Albert,*? she replied, instantly. 
‘*Pardon me if, in the selfishness of my feelings, 
I forgot a wife’s duty.” 

Earnest felt that, little as he had said, he had 
said too much; but his effort to unsay it had no 
effect. His wife had taken, on the instant, her 
resolution, and steadfastly adhered to it. When he 
set sail for the foreign country in which he was to 
represent his government, she went with him. 
There was something in this self-devotion of Mrs. 
Earnest that caused her husband to think of her 
more, and to regard her with a tenderer interest 
than he had yet done. She could not conceal from 
him, though it was plain that she tried hard to do 
so, the fact that her heart was ever turning to- 
wards the beloved ones in her old home, and long- 
ing to be with them. As the wife of a foreign 
miuister, she filled the position in which circum- 
stances had placed her with becoming dignity. All 
who came into association with her, respected, 
honored, and loved her. The beautiful consist- 
ency of his wife’s conduct, and the high estimation 
in which she was held, were, to Earnest, a matter 
of no little pride. She had never appeared to him 
so lovely, so wise, so truly good before. He saw 
her in a new light, that revealed new points of 
beauty; and in loving her more tenderly and truly 
he ceased to bend with such intense idolatry be- 
fore the shrine of self-aggrandizement. She was 
winning him away from ambition. 

After they had been abroad for a little over a 
year, the approach of an event, looked for with 
trembling interest by Mrs. Earnest, caused her to 
turn her eyes towards home. 

‘* Albert,”? she said one evening as they sat 
alone, she with her head reclining against him, 
‘** Albert, dear,”? and she spoke with a slight fal- 
tering of the voice, ‘‘I don’t want to leave you, but 
I cannot tell how eager I feel to go home, that my 
mother may be with me. She has always been 
with me, you know.”’ 

“‘Tt is a long voyage for you to take alone, 
Flora,’’ her husband remarked. 

‘** But I will take it cheerfully, Albert.” 

**Tf I could only leave my duties here and re- 
turn with you.” 

‘*But you cannot. If I go, I must therefore go 
alone.” 

‘* What will be done with Agnes ?” 

‘“*T must take her with me.’’ 
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** And leave me all alone ?’’ 

**] Know it is hard, dear husband,’”? Mrs. Ear- 
nest said, laying her arm across his bosom, and 
looking with dimmed eyes into his face. ‘* But 
Agnes will be much better with me. Don’t you 
think she will ?’’ 


‘“* Yes, I suppose it will be best. But if you go, 


you will have to start immediately.” 

‘*Yes; I must leave you within a week.”’ 

And at the expiration of a week, Mrs. Earnest 
left P——— for the United States, accompanied by 
her little daughter and a servant. 

Earnest felt strangely after he had parted from 
his wife. He thought of her with a feeling of 
tenderness unknown before; accompanied by a 
presentiment that they would never meet again. 
A shadow came over his spirit, that grew darker 
He felt that night was again approach- 
the 


every day. 


ing, and his heart shrunk from gathering 


shadows in dread of a deeper darkness than he had 


yet known. Of little account in his eyes seemed 


now the reward of ambition, and poor the honors 


for which he had striven. Scarcely a week elapsed 
J t 


after parting with his wife, before the thought of 


resigning his post as foreign minister, and fol- 


' 


lowing her home, there to sink into private life 


and enjoy its inestimable blessings, passed through 


his mind. The thought once formed lingered for 


a time, and then fixed itself, and was ever present 


with him. Two months, at least, must elapse be- 


fore he could hear of his wife’s arrival at home. 


It was a long, long time to be in doubt and sus- 


pense. Before the expiration of this period, the 


question of resigning his place, or holding on for 
; but there was no 
letter 


arrival in the United 


a time, was seriously debated 
1 of the 


decision until a came from 
Flora, announcing her safe 


matter 


States. It was a long, tender, appealing letter, 


and urged him to come home, with such argu- 


ments and entreaties as, in his then state of mind, 
could not be resisted. A part was in these words. 
**If you are ambitious to serve your country— 
seeking 


your 


if your country’s good is your end in 
political elevation, then I will 
country in any office you may be called to fill. 
But is this Albert? Have you rather 
sought distinction, and the poor reward to be found 
in the honor that men pay to 
above their fellows? Look closely 
motives, my dear husband, and see what are the 
Do they spring from 


say—serve 


80, not 
those who stand 
at your own 
ruling ends that govern you. 
a love of doing good to others, or of gaining some- 
thing for yourself. If the latter, you are dvomed 
to a perpetual darkening of your fondest hopes; if 
the former, to perpetual and ever brightening sun- 
shine. 

“‘We may never meet again, dear Albert! I 
feel as if I should not recover from my approach- 
ing illness. If such should indeed be the case, 
oh! think of this, my earnest appeal to you: re- 
member it as the last tender injunction of one who 
living loved you, and dying prayed for your happi- 
ness,”’ 


AND LADY’S BOOK. 


The scales fell from the eyes of Albert Earnest. 
He saw where he stood, and comprehended the 
great error in life that he had committed, though 
not so clearly as he did a few years afterwards. 

Ten days from the receipt of this letter Earnest 
was on his way to the United States. ‘Two weeks 
time it took the swift rushing steam- 
broad Atlantic; but to Earnest 
On 


was all the 
boat to 
they seemed like as many months. 
in New York, he learned the fatal truth that Flora 
had died j re, shortly after giv- 
ing birth to a son. 

The unhappy man was stricken to the earth. 
For many days he New York, not 
even announcing his arrival in the country to his 
aware, 


cross the 


arriving 


ist two weeks bek 


remained in 


friends; but of that they soon became 


through other sources, and surprised at his neither 
writing nor coming home, some of them went to 
He was found in a listless, dark, and 
The blow had completely 


: 
seek him. 
of mind. 


To meet with those who had been 


gloomy state 
stunned him. 
with his wife in her last illness, and who could 
repeat the many loving remembrances that she 
had left for him, when life was beating low, stirred 
his heart again within him, and gave him, even in 
this, the darkness of his blackest night, the hope 
of a coming day. 

His 1 to the shrine of his early love, the 


fires of 


retur 
now extinguished, was, in- 
deed, a sad he knelt at 
that shrine, his very soul was bowed to the earth. 

But he life to 
lifted himself 
the effort it required to do so. 

Almost the first thing that met his eyes at home 
had been painted 
after her return from Europe. He 
sudden thrill when his eye rested upon it—it was 
As he gazed long and 


that 


which were 


pilgrimage. And when 


} 


had duties in perfurm; and he 


up to perform them, strong as was 


was a portrait of his wife, that 


started with a 


so wonderfully life-like. 
mournfully into the 
him with almost living affection, he could not help 


sweet face looked upon 


murmuring with Cowper, 


“Oh! that those lips had language 

In the presence of this image of the loved and 
lost one, his children were brought to him. Agnes! 
And the 
babe, As he 
held these sweet pledges of love in his arms, and 


the dear Agnes, so like her mother! 


whose coming had been in tears. 


looked into the pictured representation of their mo- 
ther’s face, he felt that her spirit was present with 
them. 

From that hour Earnest had new purposes 
clearly formed in his mind. He was cured of 
ambition. And from that hour the morning again 
began to break. 

Five years have elapsed since that period of 
deepest gloom, five years of unselfish devotion to 
the duties of his profession. Without thinking 
about, or seeking for distinction, he has gained 
more honor for the well-directed efforts of a vigor- 
ous mind, than he ever gained before. It is broad 
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bright day with him now, and the light, instead of 
declining, seems ever advancing towards noon; 
and if he does not again make mere self-aggrand- 


izement the ruling end of his life, it will so con- 
tinue to increase, even to the mellow autumn of a 
peaceful old age. 





a. 
roy 
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BURNS. 


BY FITZ GREENE HALLECK. 
* * 7 * * * * * 


I’ve stood beside the cottage bed 
Where the Bard-peasant first drew breath ; 
A straw-thatched roof above his head, 


h beneath. 





A straw-wrous cour 
And I have stood beside the pile, 

His monument—that tells to Heaven 
} h y ace ‘ a¢ th’ le iale 
ahe homage of earth's proudest isle 


To that Bard-peasant given! 


Bid thy thoughts hover o’er that spot, 
Boy-Minstrel, in thy dreaming hour; 
And know, however low his lot, 
A Poet’s pride and power. 
The pride that lifted Burns from earth, 
The power that gave a child of song 
Ascendency o’er rank and birth, 





The rich, the brave, the strong; 


And if despondency weigh down 
Thy spirit’s fluttering pinions then, 
Despair—thy name is written on 


The roll of common men. 


Ay, read the names know not death 





Few nobler ones than Burns are there; 
And few have won a greener wreath 


Than that which binds his hair 


His is that language of the heart, 
In which the answering heart would speak, 
Thought, word, that bids the warm tear start, 


Or the smile light the cheek ; 


And his that music, to whose tone 


The common pulse o 


man keeps ume, 
In cot or castle’s mirth or moan, 


In cold or sunny clime. 


And who hath heard his song, nor knelt 
Before its spell with willing knee, 
And listened. and believed, and felt 


The Poet’s mastery 


O’er the mind’s sea, in calm and storm, 
O’er the heart’s sunshine and its showers, 
} 


O’er Passion’s moments, bright and warm, 


O’er Reason’s dark, cold hours; 


On fields where brave men “ die or do.” 
In halls where rings the banquet’s mirth, 
Where mourners weep, where lovers woo, 
From throne to cottage hearth? 
. . * * * * > * * 
And Burns— though brief the race he ran, 


Though rough and dark the path he trod, 


Lived—died—in form and soul a Man, 


The image ot his God. 


Through care, and pain, and want, and wo, 
With wounds that only death could heal, 
Tortures—the poor alone can know, 


The proud alone can feel ; 


He kept his honesty and truth, 
His independent tongue and pen, 
And moved, in manhood as in youth, 


Pride of his fellow men. 


Strong sense, deep feeling, passions strong, 
A hate of tyrant and of knave, 
A love of right, a scorn of wrong, 


Of coward and of slave ; 


A kind, true heart, a spirit high, 
That could not fear and would not bow, 
Were writien in his manly eye 


And on his manly brow. 


Praise to the bard! his words are driven, 
Like flower-seeds by the far winds sown, 
Where’er, beneath the sky of heaven, 


The birds of fame have flown. 


Praise to the man! a nation stood 
Seside his coflin with wet eyes, 
Her brave, her beautiful, her good, 


As when a luved one dies. 


And still, as on his funeral day, 
Men stand his cold earth-couch around, 
With the mute homage that we pay 


To consecrated ground. 


And consecrated ground it is, 

The last, the hallowed home of one 
W ho lives upon all memories, 
} 


Though with the buried gone. 


Such graves as his are pilgrim-shrines, 
Shrines to no code or creed confined— 

The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind. 

Sages, with wisdom’s garland wreathed, 
Crowned kings, and mitred priests of power, 

And warriors with their bright swords sheathed, 


The mightiest of the hour; 


And lowlier names, whose humble home 
Is lit by Fortune’s dimmer star, 
Are there—o’er wave and mountain come, 


From countries near and far; 


Pilgrims whose wandering feet have pressed 
The Switzer’s snow, the Arab’s sand, 

Or trod the piled leaves of the West, 
My own green forest-land: 
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All ask the cottage of his birth, 
Gaze on the scenes he loved and sung, 
And gather feelings not of earth 


His fields and streams among 


They linger by the Doon's low trees, 
And pastoral Nith, and wooded Ayr, 


And round thy sepulchres, Dumfries 





The poet's tomb is there. 


But what to them the sculptor’s art, 


His funeral columns, wreaths and urns? 
W ear they not graven on reart 
The name of Robert Burns? 





LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTA 


) 





w persons, and especially la 


8, nAVeE UuNlieda SO 
much solid sense and learning Ww ancy and lively 


powers of description, as Lady Mary Wortley Monta 





very few e¢ 


Walpole may be more 


In epistolary composition she h 
scarcely @ superior Horace 


witty and sarcastic, and Cowper more unailectedly na- 











I 
tural, pure and delightful; yet if we consider the variety 
and novelty of the objects described in Lady Mary's 
letters. the fund of anecdote and observation they dis- 
play, the Just re flecuuons that spring Oo rem, and ¢ 
lappy ciearness and iomatic grace ) er style, we 
shail hesitate in pla r her wa r-writer that 
England has t | I sa omplish d la 
was the eldest daughter of the Duke of Kingston, and 
was born in 1690. She was educated, like her brothers, 
in the Latin, Greek and French languages. In 1712 she 
married Mr. Edward Wortley Montagu, and on her hus- 
band being appointed a commissioner of the treasury, 
she was introduced to the courtly ana pe shed circles, 
and made the friendship of Addison, Pope, Gay the 
‘ rer distin lished terall of thal period, Her personal 
beaut and the charms of her conversation were then 
unrivaled. In 1716 her husband was appointed ambas- 
sador to the Porte, and Lady Mary accompanied him to 
Constantinople. During her and her residence 
1 the Levant, she correspon with her sister the 
Countess of Mar, Lady Rich, Mr. Pope, &c., delineating 
European and Turkish s very a launers with accu- 
racy and minuteness. O sel raumong the villagers 
n Turkey the practice o < jlatir or the small-pox 
she became convinced of its u y and efficacy, and ap- 
plied it to her own son, at ul ve about three years old. 
By great exertions, Lady Mary a rwards established 
of inoculation Engla and conferred a 
fiton her native co ry and on mankind. 
vusband ing recaiied from his embassy, 
! to England, a advice of Pope 
settled at Twickenham The rival wits did not long 
continue triends Pope seems to ive entertained tor 


Lady Mary a passion warmer than 


wrote high-flown panegyrics and half 





letters to her, and she treated them with 


or ridicule On one occasio e 18 said to have made 
a tender declaration, which threw the lady into an im- 
moderate fit of laughter, and made the sensitive poet 
ever afterwards her implacable enemy Lady Mary 





also wrote verses, town eclogues and epigrams, and 


Pope confessed that she had too much wit forhim. The 


cool self-possession of the lad mk and fashion, 
joined to her sarcastic powers, proved an overmaicnh for 
the jealous retired author, trem gly alive tothe shatts 


of ridicule In 1739, her health saving declined, Ls 





Mary again left England to reside abroad. Her husband 


who seems to have een 1 t than a decent 


pendage to his accomplish 1 W remainec 
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She visited Rome, Naples, &c., and settled at Louverre 
in the Venetian territory, whence she corresponded 


freely and fully with her female friends and relatives. 


Mr. Montagu died in 1761, and Lady Mary was prevailed 
upon by her daughter, the Countess of Bute, to return to 


England. She arrived in October 1761, but died in the 
following year. Her letiers were first printed surrep- 


tion of her works 





titiously in 1763. A more complete e 
vublished in five volumes in 1°03; and another, 


I 
lited by her great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe, with 
additional letters and information, in 1$37. The letters 


from Constantinople and Franée have been printed in 





va is shapes rhe wit and talent of Lady Mary are 
visible throughout the whole ot her corre spondence, but 
there is often a want of feminine softness and delicacy 
Her desire to convey scandal, or to paint graphically, 


leads her into offensive details, which the more decorous 


taste of the present age can hardly tolerate. She de- 
scribed what she saw and heard without being scrupu- 
lous und her strong, masculine understanding, and 
carelessness as to refinement in habits or expressions, 
render her som es apparently unamiable and unfeel- 
ing. As mo s of the epistolary style, easy, familar 
and € gant, no less than as pictures of foreign scenery 
and manners and tashional gossip, the letters of I 





Mary must however, ever maintain @ igh piace 1our 


nationa erature They are truly $, not critical or 

didactic essays, enlivened by formal compliment and 
cp 

eiavorate Wii, Ke LHe corresponacence Ol Pope. 


[To E. W. Montagu, Esq.—In prospect of Marriage.] 





[ I g 

* * One part of my character is not so good, nor 
tother so i is you y it Should we ever live to- 
gether, you would be disappointed both ways; you 
would find an easy equality of temper you do not ex- 
pect, and a thousand faults you do not imagine You 
think if you mar | me I should be passionately fond of 
you one menth, and of somebody else the next. ither 
would happen. I can esteem,I can be a friend; but I 


don’t know whether I can love. Expect all that is com- 





Pp nt and easy it never what is fond,in me. You 
judge very wrong of my heart, when you suppose me 
capable of views interest, and at anything could 
oblige me to flatter anybody Was I the most indigent 
creature 1e¢ worid, I should answer you as I do now, 


without adding or diminishing. I am incapable of art, 


and ‘tis because I will not be capa of it. Could I de- 
ceive one m te, 1 should never regain my own good 


opinion—and who could bear to live with one they de- 


If you can resolve to live with a companion that will 


have ali the rence due to your superiority of gooa 
sense, and that your proposa!s can be agreeable to those 
on whom I depe I have ything to say against them 

As to trav ng is what I should do with great plea- 
sure, and co easily quit London upon your account; 
but a retireme! n country is not so disagreeable to 
me, as | know afew months would make it tiresome to 
you. Where people are tied for lie, ‘tis their mutual 

terest not to grow weary of one another. If I had all 
the personal charms that | want, a face is too slight a 


foundation for happiness. You would be soon tired with 


seeing evel lav the same t ig Where you saw no 
thing else, you would have leisure to remark ali the de- 
fects; which would rease in proportion as the no- 
ve essened, w 1 is alwaysagreatcharm. I should 
ave the is} sure OO! See iwzacvu ness, which, though 
I could not reasonably ume you for, being involuntary, 


yet it would render me uneasy ind the more, 


I know a love may be revived, which absence, incon- 





stancy, or even infide is extinguished; but there 
is no returning from a degotét given by satiety = » 
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[To the Same— On Matrimonial Happiness ] 


* * If we marry, our happiness must consist in lov- 
ng one another: ‘tis principally my concern to think of 


} 


the most probable method of making that love eternal. 


You object against living in London; I am not fond of 


it myself, and readily give it up to you, though I am as- 


p a fondness alive in 


sured there needs more art to kee; 


solitude, where it generally preys upon itself. There is 
one article absolutely necessary—to be ever beloved, 
one must be ever agreeable. There is no such thing as 
l sout a thorough good humor, a na- 


being agreeable v 





tural sweetness of temper, enlivened by cheerfulness 


Whatever natural funds of gayety one i 





necessary to be entertained with agt 
Anybody capable of tasting pleasure, when they con- 


fine themselves to one place, should take care ‘tis the 
place in the world the most agreeable. Whatever you 
may now think, (now, perhaps, you have some fondness 
for me,) though your love should continue in its full 
force, there are hours when the most beloved mistress 
would be troublesome People a 


in human nature that they should be) disposed to be 


* not forever (nor is it 





fond; you would be giad to find in me the friend and the 


companion. To be agreeably the last, it is necessary to 
be gay and entertaining. A perpetual solitude, in a place 
where you see nothing to raise your spirits, at length 





wears them out, and conversation insensibly 


dull and insipid. When I have no more to say to you, 


you will like me no longer. How dreadful is that view 
You wil! reflect, for my sake you have abandoned the 
] t you liked, 


conversation ot a triend tl 
things would have contri- 





1 your situa- 





lion in a country where 


buted to make your life pass in (the true epté) a smooth 
trang! ity. Jsha ose the vivacity which should en- 
tertain you, and 2 will have nothing to recompense 


you for what you have lost. Very few people that have 





settled entirely in the country but have grown at le: 





weary of one another. ie lady’s conversation gene- 
rally falls into a thousand impertinent effects of idleness, 
and the gentleman falls in love with his dogs and his 
horses, and owt of love with everything else. I am not 
now arguing in favor of the town; you have answered 
me as to that point. In respect of your health, ‘tis the 


first thing to be considered, and I shall never ask you to 


thing injurious tothat. But tis my opinion, as’tis 





necessary to be happy, that we neither of us think any 
place more agreeable than that where we are. * #*# 


[To Mrs. S. C.—Inoculation for the Small-poz.} 


ADRIANOPLE, Apri/ 1, O.S., 1717. 


* * Apropos of distempers, lam going to tell you a 





thing that will make you wish yourself here. The small- 
pox, so fatal and so general amongst us, is here entirely 


harmless, by the on of ingrafting. which is the 





term they give here is a seto!lo women who 


make it their business to perform the operation every 


autumn, in the mouth of September, when the great hea 


is al 





ted People send to one another to know if any of 


their family has a mind to have the small-pox; they 





make parties tor this purpose, and when tl ey are met 


(commonly fifieen or sixteen together.) the old woman 
comes with a nut-shel! full of the matter of the best sort 
of small-pox, and asks what vein you please to have 
opened. She immediately rips open that you offer to 
her with a large needle, (which gives you no more pain 
than a common scratch,) and puts into the vein as much 
matter as can lie upon the head of her needle, and afier 
that, binds up the little wound with a hollow bit of shell, 
and in this manner opens four or five veins. The Gre- 
cians have commonly the superstition of opening one in 
the middle of the forehead, one in each arm, and one on 


the breast, to mark the sign of the cross; but this has a 
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very ill effect, all these wounds leaving little scars, and 


is not done by those that are not superstitious, who 





choose to have them in the legs, or that part of the arm 





that is concealed. The children or young patients play 


together all the rest of the day, and are in perfect health 





to the eighth. Then the fever begins to seize them. and 


they keep their beds two days, very seldom three. They 





have very rarely above twenty or thirty in their faces, 
which never mark, and in eight days’ time they are as 
well as before their illness. Where they are wounded, 


there remain running sores during the distemper, which 


I don’t doubt is a great relief to it. Every year thou- 


sands undergo this operation; and the French ambassa- 
dor says pleasantly, that they take the small-pox here 
by way of diversion, as they take the waters in other 
countries. There is no example of any one that has died 
in it; and you may believe I am wel! satisfied of the 
safety of this experiment, since I intend to try it on my 
dear littie son. 

I am patriot enough to take pains to bring this useful 
invention into fashion in England; and 1 should not fail 
to write to some of our doctors very particularly about 


t, if | knew any one of them that I thought had virtue 


enough to destroy such a considerable branch of their 
revenue for the good of mankind. But that distemper is 
too ficial to them not to expose to all their resent- 





ment the that should undertake to put an 


end to it 





live to return, I may, however, 
have courage to war with them. Upon this occasion 


admire the heroism in the heart of your friend, &c. 
[To the Countess of Bute—On Female Education ] 


LOvvERE. Jan. 28, N. 8 , 1753 
Dear Child—You have g 


ven me a great deal of salis- 


faction by your account of your eldest daughter. I am 


particularly pleased to hear she is a good arithmetician 


itis the best proof of understanding: the knowledge of 


numbers is one of the chief distinctions between us and 








1ything in blood, you may reason- 


ably expect your children should be endowed with an 


lsense. Mr. Wortley’s family 


uncommon share of go 


} } 








and mine have oth produced some of the greatest men 
that have bee orn in E and—I mean Admiral Sand- 
wich, and my grandfather, who was distinguished by 
the of Wise William. I have heard Lord Bute’s 
father mentioned as an extraordinary genius, though he 


had not many opportunities of showing it; and his une 





tne present Duke of Argyll has one of the best heads I 
ever knew. I will therefore speak to you as supposing 


Lady Mary not only capable, but desirous of learning; 





n that case, by all means let her be indulged init. You 
will tell me I did not make it a part of your education ; 
your prospect was very different from hers. As you had 
much in your circumstances to attract the highest offers, 
itseemed your business to learn how to live in the world, 
as it is hers to know how to be easy outof it. It is the 


common error of builders and parents to follow some 


plan they think 





(and perhaps is so), without 





considering that nothing is beautiful which is displaced 





Hence we see so many edifices raised that the raisers 


can never inhabit, being too large for their fortunes. 
Vistas are laid open over barren heaths, and apartments 
contrived for a coolness very agreeable in Italy, but 
killing in the north of Britain: thus every woman en- 
deavors to breed her daughter a fine lady, qualifying her 
for a station in which she will never appear, and at the 
same time incapacitating her for that retirementto which 
she is destined. Learning, if she has area! taste for it, will 
not only make her contented, but happy in it. No enter- 
tainment is so cheap as reading, nor any pleasure so last- 
ing. She will not want new fashions, nor regret the loss of 


I 


expensive diversions, or varie ty of company, ils 








e can 
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be amused with an author in hercloset. To render this 
amusement complete, she should be permitted to learn 
the languages. I have heard it lamented that boys lose 
so many years in mere learning of words: this is no ob- 
jection to a girl, whose time is not so precious; she can- 
not advance herself in any profession, and has there- 
fore more hours to spare; and as you say her memory is 
good, she will be very agreeably employed this way. 
There are two cautions to be given on this subject—first, 
not to think herself learned when she can read Latin, or 
even Greek. Languages are more properly to be called 
vehicles of learning than learning itself, as may be ob- 
served in many schoolmasters, who, though perhaps 
critics in grammar, are the most ignorant fellows upon 
earth. True knowledge consists in knowing things, not 
words. I would no further wish her a linguist than to 
enable her to read books in their originals, that are often 
corrupted, and are always injured by translations. Two 
hours’ application every morning will bring this about 
much sooner than you can imagine, and she will have 
leisure enough besid to run over the English poetry, 
which is a more important part of a woman’s education 
than it is generally supposed. Many a young damsel 


n ruined by a fine copy of verses, which she 





has b 





would have laughed at if she had known it had been 
stolen from Mr. Waller. I remember, when I wasa 
girl, I saved one of my companions from destruction, 
who communicated to me an epistie she was quite 
charmed with. As she had naturally a good taste, she 
observed the lines were not so smooth as Prior’s or 


nd spirit than any of 


Pope’s, but had more thought 
theirs. She was wonderfully delighted with such a de- 
monstration of her lover’s sense and passion, and nota 
little pleased with her own charms, that had force 
enough to inspire such elegancies In the midst of this 
triumph, I showed her that they were taken from Ran- 
dolph’s poems, and the unfortunate transcriber was dis- 


missed with the scorn he deserved * * 


BEAUTIES OF THE BIBLE 


When the celebrated Dr, Samue! Johnson was asked 


“why so many literary men were infidels,” his reply 





was, “ Because they are ignorant of the Bible.” If the 
question be asked why the lovers of general reading so 
often fail to acquaint themselves with the sacred volume, 
one reason that may be assigned, doubtless is, they are 
not aware of its interesting variety. This feature of the 
Bible is well illustrated by Mrs. Ellis, in the following 
eloquent extract of her recent work, entitled the “ Poetry 
of Life.” 

“With our established ideas of beauty, grace, pathos 
and sublimity, either concentrated in the minutest point 
or extended to the widest range, we can derive from the 
Scriptures a fund of gratification not to be found in any 
other memorial of past or present time. From the worm 
that grovels in the dust beneath our feet, to the track of 
the leviathan in the foaming deep—from the moth that 
corrupts the secret treasure, to the eagle that soars above 
his eyrie in the clouds—from the wild ass in the desert, 
to the lamb in the shepherd’s fold—from the consuming 
locust, to the cattle upon a thousand hills—from the rose 
of Sharon, to the cedar of Lebanon—from the crystal 
stream gushing out of the flinty rock, to the wide waters 
of the deluge—irom the barren waste, to the fruitful 
vineyard and the land flowing with milk and honey— 
from the lonely path of the wanderer, to the gathering of 
a mighty multitude—from the tear that falls in secret, to 
the din of battle and the shout of a triumphant host— 





from the solitary in the wilderness, to the satrap on the 
throne—from the mourner clad in sackcloth, to the prince 
in purple robes—from the gnawings of the worm that 
dieth not, to the seraphic visions of the blest—from the 
still small voice, to the thunders of Omnipotence—from 


ory—there 


the depths of hell, to the regions of eternal g 





is no degree of beauty or deformity, no tendency to good 
or to evil, no shade of darkness or gleam of light, which 


does not come within the cognizance of the Holy Scrip- 


therefore, there 1s no impression or concep- 





tures; 
tion of the mind that may not find a corresponding pic- 
ture, no thirst for excellence that may not meet with 
its full supply, and no condition of humanity necessarily 
uon and of 





excluded from the unlimited scope of aday 
sympathy, comprehended in the language and the spirit 


of the Bible 
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BE GRAY? 


BY T. HEMPSTEAI 


W uen a few more Springs have bloomed and passed 
Our hills and vales among, 

And the Autumn winds o’er the grave of flowers 
A few more dirges sung; 

When each scene that was dear to my youthful eyes 
Shall grow dim in the after day 

And my soul shal] pant for the pathless skies, 
Oh, tell me, shall I be gray 


When they who were dear to this heart of mine 
Have left me, one by one, 

And the forms that I loved as a mother loves, 
Are cold neath the church-yard stone ; 

When each youthful joy it was mine to share, 
As a tale hath passed away, 
d earth is ’reft of its early charms 


Oh tell me, shall I be gray 


When I shall stray by the ancient wai 


And beneath the spreading yew 





Where youthful love with ardent han 
Iis rude memorials drew ; 

While I search in vain for some cherished trace 
Of those that have passed away 

As the much-loved name from the hoary trunk, 


Oh, tell me, shall I be gray 
When lif 
1 


And my heart shall yearn for the light of eyes 





grown old, no longer wears 





he hues it earliest wore, 


I may meet on earth no more 

When this brow of mine hath other lines 
Than it wore in my early day, 

And my eye is dim with the mists of time, 


I know that I shall] be gray 


— 


Seended 
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A DAY OR TWO 


BY J. 
CHAPTER I. 


INKLING OF AN ADVENTURE—THE JUDGE’S MUSI- 


CAL PIGs. 

I passe a day or two with my old friend and 
relative, W, 
man, he is as interesting and intelligent as ever. 


Judge Though now an old 
He has a theory of his own, in law, physic and 
divinity, and scouts at animal magnetism and 
phrenology. He preserves his lungs from decay 
by filling them several times a day with tobacco 
smoke, and his mind from rust by constant use. 
His knowledge on almost all subjects is com- 
plete, and his logical powers are so keen that he 
will split a hair indefinitely and preserve the dis- 
tinctions perfectly through all the meshes and 
labyrinths of argument. On the whole, he is one 
of the most companionable, instructive and ex- 


He 


lives in a large old-fashioned house; his daugh- 


cellent old gentlemen I have ever met with. 


ter-in-law, who superintends his domestic affairs, 
is the perfection of a housewife; his farm is de- 
lightful, and as well tilled as a garden; and I 
passed my time with him very agreeably. I slept 
in a large airy chamber, and found everything in 
excellent order. ‘The sheets were as white and 
as sweet as bleached wax, and my first night 
passed off with dreams of Elysian tint and tex- 
ture. I reposed on a bed of down and violets, 
and naiads sung to me as I siept. 

But the following night in that chamber was a 
very different affair. 
another order; and though no Benedict, I confess 
I did not sleep alone. Let 
wrong me with uncharitable suspicions, but wait 


My companions were of 
no one, however, 


patiently for the denouement, and then he may 
condemn me if he will. ‘There are circumstances 
in life in which we have no longer the power to 
This pro- 
position must be self-evident, both to the actual- 
ist and the metaphysician; and under its broad 
and impervious wings I take shelter. 


choose our company or to be alone. 





But now a word as to Judge W ’s pigs. 
They were musicians in their way, born so, like 


Ole Bull and Wallace—as Horace hath it, 


“ Pigga nascitur, non fit.” 


They were black, too; dark as Erebus, but of 


beautiful form—if, indeed, it be possible to asso- 
ciate the idea of beauty with the animal. At 
second thought, I am willing to assert, unquali- 
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fiedly, that they were beautiful, and stake my 
reputation as a connoisseur upon it. And to go 
farther still, and come to the point at once, it is 
an opinion I have long entertained, that pigs— 
that is, little pigs a month old or so—as a general 
proposition, are not bad-looking. Despised as the 
animal is, it nevertheless has about it its attrac- 
tive points; and in its early youth, while yet clean 
and uncontaminated by the world, 1 am willing 
to maintain, it is decidedly a handsome and in- 
teresting creature, and by no means devoid of ge- 
This, I think, in the end, I 
shall be able to make apparent. 


nius and sensibility. 


CHAPTER II 





EXTRAORDINARY CONCERT NOVEL INSTRUMENT OF 


Earty in the second day of the period I passed 
with Judge W——, as we were rambling over 
his farm, we came across a large, matronly spe- 
cimen of the pig genus, with fourteen litile re- 
sponsibilities in her train. The judge called my 
attention to them, and remarked that they were 
Berkshires, and very fine samples of that excel- 
lent But he 
about their astonishing taste and faculty for mu- 


breed. said nothing at that time 
sic—reserving that, no doubt, for a surprise. 
About two hours afterwards, as we were dis- 
cussing a refined point of philosophy in his par- 
lor, our conversation was suddenly brought to a 
pause by the intervention of an extraordinary vo- 
lume of melody, which filled all ears to the ex- 
clusion of every other sound. The judge raised 
himself moderately from his chair, and enjoyed 
it for a few moments in silence; then taking his 
It was 
evident at once, on gaining the open air, that the 


hat and cane, we passed out of doors. 


orchestra, of whatever it might be composed, 
was of sufficient compass for the whole planta- 
tion—if, indeed, it might not also serve for seve- 
ral of those adjoining—and I listened with undis- 
guised admiration. 

Everybody has heard of the Irishmian’s inge- 
nious instrument intended to supersede the piano. 
It was composed of a horizontal sounding- board 
with a row of holes, through which were inserted 
the tails of big and little pigs, scientifically ar- 
ranged according to the tones of their owners’ 
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voices. ‘These answered in the room of keys, 
and the instrument was played on by pinching or 
pulling, instead of a stroke, as with the piano. 
The contrivance I now witnessed and am about 
to describe was equally novel and ingenious ; but 
though composed in part of the same elements, 
it was arranged on quite a different principle. 

On proceeding into an adjoining field, we dis- 
covered the fourteen little pigs whose acquaint- 
ance I had made in the morning, standing in a 
circle around a hole in the ground, much like a 
well, and arranged with great regularity, with 
their tales out and heads pointing in towards a 
common centre. They were stretching their 
little throats to the utmost. But, after all, it was 
evident that they were merely an accompaniment, 
performing, as it were, the lighter parts; for out 
of the hole itself, like the pipe of some tremen- 
dous organ, came a rush of sound so powerful as 
to be almost, indeed, quite deafening. I listened 
with astonishment. 

When the first few minutes of wonder were 
over, I approached the grand vocal conduit before 
me, with a view to note its organization and ar- 
rangement more perfectly. It was very like a 
well, stoned in the same manner, but without a 
curb; and some twenty feet from the surface, I 
discovered the parent of the little prodigies above, 
splashing in the water and accompanying her 
blows with the whole volume of her voice. 

But, after all, I found that this orchestral con- 
trivance was attended with considerable trouble 
and inconvenience; for when it became neces- 
sary to bring the performance to a close, the 
judge was obliged to erect a windlass in order to 
restore the principal vocalist to the upper earth, 


an undertaking which cost four men a couple of 


hours of severe labor. 


CHAPTER III. 
AN ADVENTURE IN AN ANCIENT CHAMBER. 


I nave already intimated that the night which 
followed the extraordinary musical concert de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter, was not without 
its adventure. It was nearly ten o'clock when I 
bade the judge good night and retired to my room. 
As I passed in, my mind was fully absorbed with 
the subjects we had been discussing, and I took 
little notice of anything. But I well recollect 
shutting and latching the door, for a due attention 
to my sleeping-room in this particular—to close 
the door or place it open, as I may happen to 
fancy will conduce to my health and comfort—is 
a thing that I never forget. Disrobing, I sprung 
lightly into bed and extinguished my light. Three 
minutes after, the current of my reflections was 
interrupted by a noise; and listening, I judged 
that some one came to my door, opened it and 
stepped in. Thinking that the servant girl might 
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have found it necessary to come in for something 
or other, I gave myself no uneasiness; but, after 
a little, was surprised that she did not go out 
again, as I distinctly heard a light footfall on the 
carpet, and apparently moving about the room. 
The night was without a moon, the blinds were 
closed and the windows curtained, so that as for 
the matter of seeing, I might as well have been 
without eyes. 

Pat, pat, went the light feet—creak, creak, 
went the floor—now in a distant corner and now 
At length I spoke. There was no 
A moment after, the 
sounds recommenced, and louder than ever. 
What could it mean? If not a person, what was 
it? Could it be that a dog, a pig, a cat or a snake 
had found access to my room and taken up his 
abode with me? But what wasI todo? Should 
I raise the house and make myself ridiculous? 
After all, such things have been, and it might be 
only a freak of the imagination. But I found a sort 
of terror creeping over me—a terror of some un- 
known and mysterious thing, which the darkness 
of night, or, horrible thought! the darkness of 
my mind hid away from me—and with all was 
mingled a strange apprehension that I was about 
to become, unwittingly, a fit subject for laughter. 
I shook myself to make sure of my identity, and 
set my thoughts upon the rack to ascertain whe- 
ther I entertained just notions of my locality ; 
and then, summoning all my resolution, deter- 
mined, be my visitant what it might, witch, 
ghost or goblin, or even old sootie himself, to 
compose myself tosleep. I turned over and sunk 
myself heavily into the down; and already vi- 
sions of other scenes and other worlds, in the 
shape of dreams, were flitting across the mental 
curtain, when I was startled by a slight blow 
upon the shoulder. 


by my bed. 
reply, and all was still. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AN ADVENTURE IN AN ANCIENT CHAMBER—CON- 
TINUED. 


InstaNTLY I threw my arms about me, but 
found nothing. A minute after I was satisfied 
that something was on the bed or against it. 
Throwing out my hand again, it received a slight 
tap, but the momentum might have been all my 
own. I compared it in my mind to hitting the 
nose of some animal, which was quickly with- 
drawn. Highly excited, I arose in the bed, and 
made up my mind to solve the mystery in some 
form. 

It was dark as the nights of Egypt. The only 
possible glimmer from without, made its way be- 
tween two of the slats of a movable Venetian 
blind, about half way up one of the windows; 
which I probably should not have noticed at all, 
through the addition of a curtain, had it not.been 
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that I now distinctly perceived a dark body, about 
as wide as a man’s hand, pass slowly over it, 
until it traversed the whole width of the window. 
Thinking, perchance, some member of the family 
might still be up, I hallooed several times, but to 
no purpose. My voice came back upon me in 
hollow echoes, and all was still; even the unna- 
tural sounds around me, for the moment, had 
ceased. 

Springing out on the floor, with half a suspi- 
cion that I should alight in a den of serpents, I 
slipped on my pantaloons and stockings, found 
my extinguished candle, and felt my way to the 
door, and through the dark, interminable pas- 
sages of the old mansion, to the parlor. It was 
dark and deserted; but I found some coals in the 
stove, and with my candle burning dimly, re- 
turned and examined myroom. Nothing unusual 
was to be seen. All was silent as the grave; 
the ancient furniture shone like mirrors; there 
were no marks of footsteps on the carpet, and 
everything was quiet, clean and fragrant. 

In sore disappointment, I set down my light 
and prepared again for bed. As I was about to 
get in, I perceived a dark object moving upon the 
farther pillow, and drew back. ‘ Taking my can- 
dle in my hand, I advanced again with caution, 
and soon recognized in the intruder an animal, 
familiar, no doubt, to most of my readers. It 
was a mouse. Plump, sleek and shining, he sat 
on his haunches, and eyed me with an air of in- 
nocence and meek composure which almost made 
me desperate. I cast my eyes hurriedly around 
for some missive of offence, but there was none 
within reach; and with a glance of compassion at 
my bare hands, I made a demonstration in the 
direction of the enemy, with the best will in the 
world to mutton him. But the little rascal was 
too slippery forme. With a scrabble, curvet and 
a leap, he landed on the floor, and with incon- 
ceivable dexterity, escaped the horrible catastro- 
phe of being crushed under my naked feet, as I 
danced above and around him, and finally disap- 
peared through a crevice in the hearth. 


CHAPTER V. 


AN ADVENTURE IN AN ANCIENT CHAMBER—CON- 
TINUED. 


Restorep to myself again, I jumped into bed 
and tried very strongly to laugh. My light was 
still burning, and I watched with some interest 
the denouement, which, I felt convinced, was still 
in reserve. I was not disappointed. Ina few 
minutes a mouse walked deliberately out of the 
same hole in the hearth into the middle of the 
room, and there went through with a variety of 
light vaulting, such as, no doubt, was set down 
to his part in the programme. In a minute more 
another emerged, and fastening his sharp claws 


in the wainscot, elevated himself some three or 
four feet, and, Sam-Patch like, jumped down on 
to the carpet. Soon another made his appearance, 
and could content himself with nothing short of 
the top of the old-fashioned bureau, where he 
performed a variety of antics, and at last ventured 
the daring leap from his lofty elevation to the 
floor. 

I lay and watched the progress of the perform- 
ance with much interest, until the numbers of 
those engaged were increased to ten or a dozen, 
all in active gambols in every part of the room 
and over everything, in promenades, in gallop- 
ades and caracols, until the question arose in my 
mind as to the possibility or propriety of farther 
sleep. 

I recollected having read in the newspapers— 
those vehicles of surprising truths to which we 
are indebted for so much of our knowledge— 
several cases of little children having been de- 
voured by rats, but none, as I could remember, 
where a full-grown individual had been subjected 
to such treatment, or, indeed, any instance where 
mere mice had resorted to an expedient so dread- 
ful. Besides, these appeared to be well-fed and 
fat: and, at last, convincing myself that at the 
worst I had only to apprehend the loss of a toe, 
an ear, or, at most, my nose, I blew out my 
candle, composed my person, and, with a strong 
effort of the will, making myself as insensible as 
possible to sound and touch, went to sleep. 


CHAPTER VI. 


AN ADVENTURE IN AN ANCIENT CHAMBER—CON- 
CLUDED. 


I sxert pretty quietly till morning, though 
several times I was sufficiently awake to be 
aware that the villainous little reptiles were ca- 
pering over my bed. It was broad daylight when 
I fully awoke, and casting about to ascertain 
my condition, to my great joy I perceived myself 
sound and uninjured; but was at once aware, 
from a certain crawling sensation over my person, 
that I was not without a bed-fellow—if, indeed, 
there might not prove to be more than one. 
Highly incensed, I gave a variety of blows and 
kicks at random; but, as would seem, with little 
or no effect. Proceeding then more deliberately, 
I threw off the coverings one by ene, until I 
came to the sheets, when a little scoundrel of a 
mouse bounded out and escaped. I also bounded 
on to the floor, and commenced dressing. 

The example thus set by two of us was not 
without its effect on others, tenants of that same 
multi-tenanted bed, for, within two minutes more, 
several additional mice peeped out, and, seeing it 
was day, made for the same sly hole in the hearth. 
I did not attempt to interfere with their retreat ; 
but one of them turning back, having probably 
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forgotten something, like Lot’s wife, met with an 
untimely fate. Approaching the bed within a 
few feet of me, he gave a spring, caught his claw 


in the valance at the height of a foot and a half 


from the floor, turned a splendid somerset, and 
landed upon the pillows. 

Bethinking myself that my strange adventures 
of the night would never be credited without a 


witness, I slipped on my gloves, and, gathering 
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Fortune 
yas successful; when, grasp- 
ing the head of the trembling little quadruped 


all my energies, commenced the attack. 
favored me, and I 


between my thumb and forefinger, with all the 
heartlessness of a Herod or a Nero, I confess, I 
made a finish of him. He kicked some, but per- 
ceiving that his time had come, like the great 
Cesar of the Romans, he yielded himself de- 
cently to his fate, and died without a groan. 


mmnennnaaddcdin ahd abaeenammmeel 


FOREBODINGS. 


BY JESSE HOWARD, 


Tue summer is past with its fervid breath, 


Scattering seeds of disease and death: 
I have seen the aged around me fal 


And the young lie stretched ‘neath the funeral pall; 
But the Angel of Death hath passed me by— 

I knew that I was not yet to dic 

“Not now! not now!” sweet voices ring, 


For all I have loved have perished in spring. 


18 come with its stern, cold g 





The winte 





Folding the earth in an icy clas 

lis breeze blows cool on my aching brow, 
And I long for the vigor of past years now; 
But it brings no life to my languid frame, 
As I linger from day to day, the same, 

And still those voices within me ring, 


“Not now! notnow!” I shall die in spring. 


There was atime when the world seemed fair— 


When I never thought that deceit was there.— 


When o’er my hopes there had come no blight, 


And all seemed lovely and good and right: 
The past came back with a sunny beam 
And life was one beautiful, fairy dream; 
Hiow I longed for the seasons again to bring 


The fresh, pure breath of the early spring. 


But clouds have shadowed my summer day, 
And all its sunshine hath faded away ; 


The hopes, the frie have fled— 
Some have proved faithless, and some are dead: 


For year by year, ere the flowers have come, 
Some one hath gone to his long, last home: 
Around me their memories are lingering, 


Till I shudder and sbrink from the voice of spring. 
I sought Thee, Lord, in that early youth, 

W hen the world wore ever the garb of truth; 

Bat T 
Deep in this erring heart of mine, 


Tearing the veil of dece 


ou hast ordered Thy beams to shine 


away, 

That darkened my path to the realms of day: 
I thank Thee 
‘To lead me thus early from earth to Heaven 


my Saviour, for sorrows given, 


There is rest in that home of light, I know— 
There, there to my Saviour I long to go 

And something within me seems to say, 
With the violet’s breath I shall pass away— 
When all I have loved so vainly here, 

I shall meet again in that glorious sphe re 


There »23 flowers are blossoming, 





For Heaven is one eternal spring. 


My Father. I fain would bless Thy name, 
That so great salvation I dare to claim: 
Oh, give me faith that will brighter grow 


As life’s dim taper burns yet more low ; 
And even as now. oh! let it be, 


When thy dread summons shall come to me 
No longer to earth and its joys I cling 


Let me, oh! let me die in spring. 


VOD ye PDI 


NEVER DESPAIR. 


BY WM. C. RICHARDS, 


Tuts motto I give to the young and the old, 
More precious by far than a treasure of gold; 
’T will prove to its owner a talisman rare, 
More potent than magic—‘tis “ never despair!” 
No! “never despair,” whatsoe’er be thy 
Though Fortune’s gay sunshine illumine it not; 
irden of care, 


ts dark 


Mid its gloom, and despite 
If thou canst not be cheerful, yet “ never despair.” 


t should be, 





O what if the sailor a cowarc 





When the tempest comes down in its wrath on the sea, 


| beasts from their lair, 


And the mad billows leap like w 


To make him their prey if he yield to despair! 


But see him amid the fierce strife of the waves, 


W hile around his frail vessel! the storm-demon raves, 


How he rouses his soul up. to do and to dare, 
And, while there is life left, will “never despair.” 
Thou too art a sailor, and Time is the sea, 

And Life the 


Fierce storms of misfortune will fall to thy share, 


frail vessel that upholdeth thee; 


But, like thy brave prototype, “never despair!” 
Let not the wild tempest thy spirit affright, 
I y 8] 
Shrink not from the storm, though it come in its might; 
Be watchful—be ready— for shipwreck prepare— 
= 





Keep an eye on the life-boat— but “ never despair! 














BY P. 


TueEre are but few positions in which a man 
is liable to be placed, where he may not derive 
some edification or amusement from the events 
of the passing hour. The pillory may form an 
exception to this rule. The stage-coach, certain- 
Alas! for that class of venerable 
vehicles, now nearly obsolete, but around the me- 


ly, does not. 


mory of which, cluster so many delightful asso- 
Even now do I hear, in imagination, 
’ as with 


ciations ! 
the rattling of the rapid ‘‘ ‘lelegraph,’ 
flashing wheels, and swaying body, it was wont 
to dash, behind four noble grays, into the little 
village of L———, disturbing not a little the 
otherwise uninterrupted quiet of that rural town. 
The loud too-ah-ah of the mellow horn, (blown, 
mayhaps, by a mellow-driver, too,) the rumbling 
wheels, the cracking silk, and all that little extra 
parade with which a real Jehu, proud of his pro- 
fession, or, in other words, ‘‘ stage-struck,’’ was 
wont to approach a village, are vividly recalled 
Having waited one fine autumnal 
morning for this arrival long beyond the ‘‘ usual 
time,’’ which, by the way, like the ‘‘ usual num- 
ber’ in our legislative 
known except in theory, I had become exceed- 
ingly impatient of delay. But when I beheld the 
haste with which the panting steeds approached 


to my mind. 


proceedings, was un- 


the station, being sufficiently verdant to suppose 
it a specimen of their unitorm speed, I dismissed 
all thought of complaint, and quietly took my 
seat in a vacant corner. Fatigue, and some pri- 
vate griefs had so far blunted my usual curiosity 
that, without pausing to take a survey of my fel- 
low passengers, I availed myself of my fortunate 
location to obtain a semi-reclining position, and 
closed my eyes for a while upon the external 
world. 
public posting had exhibited some extraordinary 
improvements in point of expedition, and begun 
to shadow forth the wonders of that more brilliant 
era in which it is our good fortune to live, and in 
which, to adopt an Hibernicism, the traveler cz 
perform a long journey, even quicker than he can 
stay athome. At the appointed station, the re- 
lay was in readiness at the door; the clink of the 
falling traces was heard ere scarce the wheels of 
the incoming coach had ceased to revolve, and 
woe to the luckless wight, who, miscounting on 
full three minutes furlough, had strayed beyond 
the power of instantaneous return, at the one 
peremptory summons. 

On the present occasion, we had scarcely got 
well in motion, when a succession of loud shouts 
from the rear, in which the words “‘ fire !’’ and 
25* 


The latter days of the old system of 


THE STAGE-COACH. 


H. 





MYERS. 


“stop thief!’’ only could be distinguished, ar- 
rested general attention. The outcry proved to 
proceed from a tardy passenger, whose claim to 
notice was instantly acknowledged by the driver, 
with whom, as with his fellow passengers, he 
subsequently proved to be on the best of terms. 
Indeed, it was only because the ins and outs had 
respectively supposed him to be of the opposite 
party, that he had been left behind. The per- 
sonal appearance of Mr. Merrell, such was the 
name of the new comer, was prepossessing in 
the extreme. 
handsome countenance, and with thaj frank and 


He was young, with a decidedly 


ingenuous expression and deportment, which win 
favor at sight. 
by this little episode, I began a hasty survey of 
the rest of our little community; but no sooner 
had my eyes set off on this excursion, than they 


Fully aroused to passing events 


were arrested by a countenance of the utmost 
loveliness, in the opposite corner of the coach, 
peering from beneath a mashed and battered 
Tuscan, and radiant at that moment with a smile 
of peculiar pleasure. Possibly the smile was 
occasioned by something in connection with the 
return of the straggler, for it soon appeared that, 
however general the remarks of the youth, his 
looks were continually directed towards the young 
lady. That an elderly gentleman, who might 
have been a clergyman, or a retired counselor, 
slept soundly at the lady’s side, and a lean man, 
with a foreign and puzzled expression of face, 
occupied a portion of the same seat, were all the 
additional facts which then came to my know- 
ledge. That all of them had passed the night in 
their present ‘‘ cabined, cribbed, and confined’’ 
position, was sufficiently evident by the occasional 
relapses of each into those peculiar cat-naps which 
such circumstances usually induce. But to wit- 
ness the waking up of that Tuscan! The pass- 
ing off of an eclipse was but moonshine to it! 
The flashing eye, and smiling lips, and glittering 
teeth—but I am digressing. ‘Time and the coach 
rolled on. The breakfast hour came, and Som- 
took his final flight. Everybody knows 
what sleep-dispelling properties are contained in 
That favorite beverage 
Not so the 


nus 


a dish of strong coffee. 
proved, in this instance, very good. 
** lacteous fluid,’’ to use a modern expression, 
with which it is usually flavored. Some foreign 
particles therein excited remark, and drew from 
some quarter of the table the feminine ejaculation 
‘* Mercy !’’ Merrell, who seemed bent on ex- 
tracting fun even from annoyances, replied that 
the cream, certainly, bore some resemblance to 
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that virtue, inasmuch as, according to high au- 
thority ,— 


“The quality of mercy is not strained.” 


We could not, perhaps, say the same of his 
wit. That evidently was strained to a degree: 


but inasmuch as the laugh was led by the beau- 


tiful unknown, it would have been churlish to 


scrutinize it too closely. Others, perhaps, who 


did not, like ourselves, see the ‘‘ cream of the 


joke,’’ will be less lenient. The other viands 


proved unexceptionable, and the meal was dis- 
posed of with a dispatch corresponding to the 
speed with which we had arrived, and with which, 
in a few moments more, we were whirled away. 
It was a glorious day. ‘The sky was cloudless 


and serene, and the sunlight came tinged with 


that peculiar hue, more common to the balmy 


days of Indian summer, than to the earlier season 


of which I speak. We passed beside a tract of 


} 


woodland, through which the first chilling breath 


of Autumn had preceded us, drying up the life- 


springs of the more tender foliage, and substitut- 


ing for its healthful greens those more gorgeous 
bloom on the consump- 


col rs, whi h, like the 


tive’s cheek, though beautiful to behold, are but 


the harbingers of decay 


Now and then we be- 
peared, by the mere 
force of gravitation, fall slowly and circuitously 


held a leaf, detached, as it a 


to the ground, as though, like man, reluctant to ap- 


proach its final rest Our fair companion 
l ot the 


having called attention to this decadence 
1e tardiness of their descent, 


leaves, and the extren 


Merrell reminded her that the 
had been deemed worthy of 


fact was one which 
notice by a distin- 

Did she not re- 
of Mrs. Hemans, he 


guished writer of her own 
member that beautiful poem 


asked, beginning— 


The laugh, which was evidently expected, 
greeted this sally, in which even the foreign- 
looking gentleman joined, although, as it sub- 
sequently appeared, he was a_ Frenchman, 
scarcely comprehending the simplest phrases of 
our language, and consequently not very likely 


to appreciate a pun. But he was a Frenchman, 


and that was sufficient reason for his laughing, 
when a pretty lady sat the example. ‘‘’Twas 
ver fine,’’ he said; ‘‘ ma foi, dey shall take too 
much time—considerable.”’ 

Loquacity begets its like, and Monsieur soon 
became as voluble as his peculiar circumstances 
would permit, and rather more than they would 
justify. His good nature, however, secured him 
willing listeners, who did not hesitate to correct 
a mistake, or supply a /iatws in his remarks with 
the necessary word. ‘I'his friendly aid he invari- 
ably acknowledged with a polite bow, and the em- 
phatic words, ‘‘I shall thank you.’’ An outcry 
from a pair of pertinacious puppies at the roadside, 
who saw fit to take offence at the passing of the 


coach, suggested to the I’renchman a sort of do- 
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mestic affliction of recent date, which he evidently 
had much at heart. This was the loss of a favorite 
and faithful follower of the canine race, known 
by the name of Ponto. His excellencies were 


the theme of a long eulogy. That he was not ‘‘a 
dog of have been 


evident by his name, had not his master informed 


France,’’ would sufficiently 
us that he procured him in this country. Merrell, 


whose punning propensities seemed now fully 


aroused, remarked that it ought, at least, to be 
some consolation to know, that his friend’s epi- 
taph had been written by the prince of poets, 
Had not Virgil said— 


centuries ago. 

‘Ponto nox incubat atra?” 
Merrill was evidently 
blundering Frenchman, who made such murder- 


surprised to find that our 


ous assaults upon the English tongue, was more 


at home in the language of the Cesars—‘‘Aha! 


jeu de mots said Monsieur, opening his eyes, 


and laughing heartily. Possibly, the punster was 
more pleased to see that his wit told in another 
was listening 


quarter, and that the young lady 


with laughing eyes, to an explanation from her 


g 
companion 
Seduced by a prospect of a better view of a 
portion of that beautiful scenery which characte- 
the valley of the Mohawk, through which 


rizes 


we were passing, ] submitted to a temporary 


banishment from the presence of wit and beauty, 


and ‘*‘ mounted the box.’’ I entertain a great 
respect for a good coachman. The man who can 


' 


drive four-in-hand with a confident air, and com- 


posed mien, was always an object of my especial 


\ 


But how any one should be abl 


eto 


admiration. 
accomplish this extraordinary feat, and at the 
subjects, 


same time calmly converse on other 


was a matter difficult to compre hend It was, 
l essayed an occa- 
sional remark to my companion, and that only, 


und sandy 


therefore, with timidity that 


under favor of a perfectly level « 
The collected manner in which 


at first, 
strip of road. 
he gathered whip and reins into one hand, while 
his team was ona ten mile trot, and half turned 
upon his seat to point out some remote localities, 
touching which I had questioned him, while it 
increased my admiration, dispelled a portion of 
my fears, and I ventured upon further remarks. 
He proved a sprightly and somewhat intelligent 
young man, proud of his station, to which he had 
been recently promoted, and quite conscious of 
his own dexterity. He could not tell why his 
fraternity were denominated Jehus, unless it was 
He listened 
Jehu of 
whom the watchman of Jezreel proclaimed to the 
trembling monarch of Israel—‘‘ The driving is 
like the driving of Jehu, the son of Nimshi; for 
he driveth furiously.”” But he had his doubts. 
Jehu might have driven very well, but he did not 
believe that the ancient world had seen any thing 
in point of speed equal to the Telegraph line. A 
significant crack of the whip seemed to indicate 


because they drove so like ‘*‘ Jehu.”’ 
with great interest to some details of the 
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a settled opinion on this point, which I did not 
seek to disturb. 

I have said that we were in the beautiful valley 
of the Mohawk. It is unnecessary to add that we 
were amid the scenes of many a stirring legend. 
Where now the silver stream murmurs quietly 
between fields of living green, or reflects in its 
glassy depths, the rugged rocks that tower hea- 
venward from its margin—there, through dark 


and frowning forests, once led the war-path of 


the savage, o’er which, on awful errand bound, 
the dusky warriors stalked in solemn file, 


“ Still as the grave, but dreadful as the storm.” 





There, too, have the startled echoes responded 
to the sounds of a more civilized, though scarcely 
less bloody warfare. Not without shuddering 
may we think of those dread times, when human 
hearts were hardened by a long and bloody strife, 
and brother betrayed brother unto death; nay, 


more, when surpassing the fe rocity ol his red 


companions, the tory of the revolution himself 


wielded the fratricidal knife, and deemed the 
hellish deed no crime. Yet have those times 
their brighter themes, on which the mind may 
! 


least of these is that spirit 


dwell with pleasure. Not 
of chivalry, which marked the patriot pioneers of 
Mohawk’s vale, and whose noblest representative 
was the heroof Oriskany’s bloody field. Glorious 
old Herkimer! if indiscretion led thee toa fearful 
ambush of England’s soldiers, and their murderous 
allies, "twas Heaven permitted to show what hu- 


man valor could achieve. Hemmed in by foes of 


thrice his strength, no thought of fear was his; 
but while the hottest raged the battle, and that 
fierce wound was given, which afterwards brought 
death, still to his steed he clung, and thence with 
lighted pipe, and countenance serene, cheered his 
brave brethren on. Alas, for him! for whom his 
native state, in grateful memory of his worth, 
voted the tribute of a monument, but who yet 
sleeps unhonored by a stone. But this is mani- 
fest digression. H ippy he, whose licensed pen 


may group all subjects, roaming ‘‘ from grave to 


gay, from lively to severe’’—yet, who, like the 
stolen gaberlunzie, having no fixed destination, 
fears not to lose his way. 

My companion, who had become communica- 
tive, related many interesting anecdotes, connect- 
ed with the wars, which were among the floating 
legends of the neighborhood. One, which he 
said was well attested, related to the conduct of 
some petty officer, called for the first time to the 
tented field. His courage had been of the highest 
order, when it was not needed, but suddenly 
evaporated in the hour of trial. At the first dis- 
tant sight of the foe, he had turned and fled, with 
every manifestation of terror, nor paused until he 
found shelter within the sanctuary of home. On 
returning to the interior of the coach, I related 
the exploit of this carpet-knight, which caused 
much laughter. But Merrell begged to dissent 
from the derision, with which we seemed to re- 


gard him. Like that valiant band of corsairs, he 
said, whose praise Lord Byron had so eloquently 


sung, the Mohawk soldier had only resolved to 


“strike singly, silently, and Aome, 
And sink owtwearied rather than o’ercome !” 

The witticisms of our companion, which oc- 
curred at intervals during the day, and served to 
relieve a monotonous ride, were far from being 
unwelcome, however forced or impertinent they 
may appear crowded together on the page of a 
magazine. There were, indeed, many fragments 
of conversation between the punster and Miss 
Lovell, as our fair friend was called, which, 
doubtless, possessed an interest of a very different 
nature. But by some singular coincidence, they 
always occurred when the coach was going most 
rapidly, or over the roughest roads, thereby ren- 
dering necessary a very close proximity of the 
parties, and preventing all eaves dropping. But 
frequent smiles, and an occasional blush followed 
by a look of seriousness, were signs well calcu- 
lated to excite suspicion, and I soon began to 
doubt, whether our fellow-traveller’s wit was not 
intended. in part, to divert attention from some- 
thing more serious ; or, in other words, whether, 
like the coach-wheels, he was not throwing dust 
in our eyes. 

The history and character of the Indians, that 
fruitful source of speculation and conjecture, could 
not well have failed to furnish their quota of con- 
versation. But the various vexed questions in 
relation to these interesting people, did not, that 
I am aware, receive any particular elucidation 
Whether, therefore, they are the lost tribe of 
Israel, or not; whether they are of Scandinavian 
or Norwegian descent, or whether their progeni- 
tors were inhabitants of Northern or Southern 
Asia, or both or neither, may still be considered 
as open questions. Merrell, indeed, seemed, by 
the expression of his countenance, to have some 
private opinion on the subject, with which, when 
urged, he favored the company. He thought the 
Indians were descendants of the ancient Trojans. 
He knew the theory was a novel one, but he be- 
lieved there was high classic authority in its be- 
half. Virgil had indeed spoken of them as the 
very glory of that ancient city, which withstood 
a ten years’ siege, only to become the victim of 
a shallow artifice at last. ‘‘ Did not,’’ he said, 
‘*did not Pantheus, the priest of Apollo, when 
flying from the burning town, and the enraged 
soldiery, with his gods in one hand, and his 
nephew in the other, did he not, in reply to good 
old bewildered Eneas, who stopped him to ask 
what all the rumpus was about, make answer—- 


‘$_—— fyimus Troés, fuit Ilium et Ingens 


Gloria Teucrorum ?” 


A discussion of many interesting reminiscences 
of the wars now ensued, to which the foreigner 
listened with much attention, occasionally ven- 
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turing a remark, which, either from the singu- 
larity of the idea, or the awkward manner of ex- 
pressing it, sent a merry smile around the com- 
pany. ‘‘ Did we not think,’’ he inquired, ‘‘ that 
our great war of independence had helped to 


devil-up (Anglice—develop) the master-spirit of 


the French revolution ?’’ 

Although this question, by the way, is one that 
could hardly be answered in the negative, the 
genius of Liberty is fortunately not amenable for 
all the excesses which have been committed in 
her name. If, however, these two important 
events, the American and French revolutions, 
stand connected as cause and effect, what mo- 
mentous results affecting the fate of the whole 
civilized world owe their origin to the thirteen 
despised and thirty settled colonies of America. 
Even the brilliant fortunes of Napoleon, the glory 
and carnage of a hundred battle-fields, the over- 
throw of empires, and the present relative power 
and position of all the governments of Europe— 
are traceable, in a direct line of circumstances, to 
that Archimedean lever, the Declaration of Ame- 
rican Independence. If this is another digression, 
as I am inclined to suspect, let the manufacturers 
of this slippery and vellum-like paper be held 
responsible. 

Not the least amusing of our fellow-travelers 
was a dignified little man, a small dealer in ideas, 
but who sought, like many others, to make good 
the deficiency of thought by a superabundance 
of words. He was one of your literal construc- 
tionists, too, who have no relish, because no ap- 
preciation for a joke, and could see nothing at all 
in Merrell’s hits, however palpable; of course, he 
proved a capital target. ‘The punster’s pellets 
went through him without being felt. I have said 
A single incident 
The elderly gentle- 


he was a strict constructionist. 
may illustrate the remark. 
man was pointing out to him a distant dwelling- 
house, and to define its locality, spoke of it as 
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The other, after 
peering carefully some moments from the coach 
window, replied that he presumed he beheld the 
domicil which the gentleman had reference to, 


being near a fork in the road. 


but that he could not see the fork. He must be 
excused for doubting whether any gentleman 
could discern so minute an object at so great a 
distance. The building, by the way, proved to 
be a parsonage, and the speaker went on, amid 
the suppressed merriment of the company, to 
comment upon the peculiar beauty and amenity 
of its situation. Merrell replied that his views 
were certainly correct, as far as its beauty was 
concerned, but in regard to amen-ity, he thought 
the church adjoining had decidedly the advantage. 

But the day drew to a close, and so, to your 
relief, gentle reader, must my story. Fatigue, 
and famine, and dust, did their usual work upon 
our little party, and for the last few hours, con- 
versation either wholly ceased, or revived only at 
long intervals, and in solitary and unheeded sen- 
tences. Mile-stones became objects of unusual 
interest. Distant spires were conjured up by too 
vivid imaginations, only to disappear as we ad- 
vanced. It is true, the noble bridge, which spans 
the Mohawk near Schenectady, when attained to, 
enlisted some notice, and a feeble smile respond- 
ed to an abortive effort of the wag, who doubted 
whether even the city of Doges could boast as 
large or strong a structure, though famous, he 
acknowledged, for a bridge of sighs. 

Two tedious hours more brought us to the 
capital. The latter part of this period had been 
spent by Mr. Merrill upon ‘‘ the box.’”’ ‘That he 
found much relief from the change is hardly pro- 


’ 


bable. 
him make, as he drew Miss Lovell’s arm within 


Indeed, the last remark, which I heard 


his own, and escorted her into the hotel, was, 
that he was not apt to be unfeeling, but he must 
confess that on this occasion he had 


*Rejoiced at his companion’s ‘ wo!” 





COME WALTZ W 


Att thanks, all thanks be given thee, 
For this thy kind request, 

Since thou, of all I love, art one 
Of those I love the beat. 


For Friendship, with a jeweled clasp, 
Hath bound my heart to thee,— 

W hoe’er would slip its diamond bolt 
Must ask of you the key 


So, let me softly fold thy waist, 
And clasp thine offered hand 


As lightly as the silent dew 
Falls on the sleeping land. 





ITH ME. 


I ask no bugle’s mellow notes 
With joy that fill the heart; 
Thy voice shall lead us in the dance, 


And greater joy impart. 


Each mirror heart we'll gladsome read, 





As round we’re noiseless twirled ; 
To all else nigh a brief farewell— 


Each be the other’s world. 


So happy we—full oft I'd court 
Thy presence, and would fain 
Ask, in the words you kindly spoke, 
“Come waltz with me again.” 





























LOVE 


BY FLORIDA 


Viotet Grey was evidently troubled. It was 
distressing to look upon her pale and sorrowful 
face, or to catch a glance of her eyes, heavy with 
weeping and loss of sleep. All day long she had 
been unsettled. Nothing could engage her atten- 
tion for any length of time. She tried reading, 
but the volume in her hand, interesting as it was, 
failed to amuse her, and she threw it aside. She 
‘ 


turned to her embroidery frame; a few stitches 


were added to the unfinished piece, showing the 


least possible advance towards its completion, 
and it was laid in its place again upon the table. 
She opened the piano, and placed before her one 
of her longest and most difficult pieces of music, 
resolved at least upon an attempt to occupy her- 
self for a time, but the effort was vain; a few 
notes were struck, and her fingers seemed to be- 
come impatient of their occupation. They passed 


sol ly and soothingly across her fair forehead, 


then dashed a tear or two from her eyes, and fell 
listlessly upon her lap. Still Violet yielded not 


without renewed exertions to the feelings that 


oppressed her. She was determined, if possible, 
to control the strength of her emotion; so she 


passed to her room, made some slight prepara- 
tions at her toilet, and started off upon a walk. 
But how vainly in certain situations do we fly 
for relief from place to place? ‘The wounded 
heart will follow us wherever we go; and the 
same scenes we have witnessed with pleasure by 


the light of love, will assume a dreary and deso- 
late aspect when that light is obscured by clouds 


or darkness And 


lig 
th 
th 


is to Viole Se everythi g 
seemed to have undergone achange. She had 
taken the same walk before, and every step had 
been traced with happiness, but now it was te- 
dious and uninteresting; she had the wounded 
heart within her, and the sadness of troubled 
thoughts was her only companion. Wearied and 
exhausted after her repeated and fruitless efforts 


at self-control, Violet sought the retirement of 


she said to herself, 


And she did 


her chamber. ‘‘ At least, 
‘*T may think and I may hope.”’ 


think and hope; but her thoughts gradually be- 
came darker and more gloomy, and ever as the 


bright flame of hope shot up, affording a momen- 
tary comiort, the gaunt image ol lear steppe d for- 
ward to extinguish it, and all again was blackness. 


Then came on that terrible oppression at the 


breast, which we sometimes experience in our 
miseries, like the swelling of the over-tried heart, 


extending itself even to the throat, as if it would 


strangle and suffocate one, and which nothing but 


copious floods of tears can ever relieve. And 


AND 





AMBITION. 


NEVILLE, 


Violet threw herself upon her bed, and without 
longer struggling against her feelings, opened 
wide the flood-gates of her soul. 

In another house not far distant, and alone in 
his study, sat Edmond Despencer; his head bent 
slightly forward and resting upon his hand, and 
his fine eyes fixed with an apparently earnest gaze 
upon the fire on the hearth. Had he a book in 
his hand, or materials for writing on the table be- 
fore him, you would have thought most probably 
that he was simply weighing an argument or ar- 
ranging the matter fora paragraph. Buta glance 
at the contents of a small rosewood case which 
he had been examining, would have given you a 
far different and much more accurate idea of the 
nature of his reflections. And then, if you had 
turned from those letters, written evidently by 
some gentle hand, and from that miniature paint- 
ing of one who must have been ** beautiful ex- 
ceedingly,’’ to the trunks and boxes in the differ- 
ent parts of the room, and the scattered books 
and articles of apparel about him, to the empty 
drawers and cabinets, and rifled wardrobes, you 
might perhaps have judged that his reflections 
were not of the most agreeable character, and 
that sadness rather than thought was the expres- 
sion of his marked and interesting features. Such 
was indeed the case, for Despencer was on the 
eve of a journey which had been planned, and 
was now hastened, with the view of separating 
him from Violet Grey 

It is a very nice and difficult matter to deter- 
mine wisely upon a course of action when the 
result, whatever may be our determination, will 
} 


necessarily be disagreement with some we love. 


Despencer was deeply attached to Violet Grey. 
He had known and loved her from childhood; 





and his affection, instead of diminishing as he ad- 
vanced to manly years, had increased and gather- 
ed strength, changing only as it became more 
deep-rooted and abiding, until it made a part of 
his being. He had heard it said, it had been 
early instilled in his mind, no doubt in reference 
to this attachment that had sprung up between 
him and the fair companion of his youthful sports, 
that boyish affection passes with the rapidity of 
boyish years. But experience had taught him 
that such was not the case, at least so far as he 
was concerned. He had tried his feelings, and 
he would as soon have doubted his existence as 
the reality and genuineness of his love. ‘* No,”’ 
he said to himself, ‘‘I doubt it net; it must be 


love which influences me, when I am happy only 


with one, when in this one all my thoughts and 
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hopes and wishes centre; when all my actions 
have some reference to her; when I dream of 
her by night and am constantly laying plans for 
her happiness by day; when to please her is my 
chief gratification, and to grieve her would be my 
greatest affliction.”’ 

Still, with all his affection, Despencer was un- 
easy at the thought of drawing down upon him 
the displeasure of his parents. He knew they 
were averse to the intimacy existing between him 
and Violet. They had shown their opposition, 
not violently, it is true, but yet in a way that 
could not be misunderstood. Had they attempted 
threats or compulsion, they would have failed of 
their end; but if they were ambitious, they were 
also prudent and sensible people, and were well 
aware that they could only influence their son by 
dispassioned argument and the manifestation of 
extraordinary interest, which, indeed, they felt 
in his future welfare. To this, then, they dili- 
gently and perseveringly applied themselves. 
They spoke but little of Violet, and of this no- 
thing that could offend. They scrupulously ab- 
stained from saying anything that would war 
against his feelings; but in their appeals to his 
judgment, all their powers were brought into 
play. They dwelt on his talents, on the advan- 
tages they gave him; the high position he might 
attain to in his profession; the honor he might 
expect from the good and great; the influence he 
could one day exert; the imprudence of binding 
himself by any engagement until his name should 
become known; the avidity with which his alli- 
ance would be sought at some future time by 
those whose name or wealth or influence would 
bring distinction—in short, they flattered his pride 
and lit up and nourished within him the flame of 
ambition. Then they would dextrously shift 
their ground, and speak of their anxiety on his 
behalf, of the care they had bestowed upon him, 
of their constant watchfulness and love, of the 
large sums that had been lavished upon his edu- 
cation, of the liberal hand that was still extended 
to him, and of the hopes and expectations they 
had cherished of his being one day al! that they 
could wish. Such appeals frequently made, the 
more forcible because urged in the most gentle 
and affectionate manner, were not without effect 
upon Edmond Despencer. He still loved, loved 
deeply, loved as he could never love any but 
Violet Grey; yet his pride and vanity, and am- 
bition and filial affection had each been power- 
fully worked upon. They rose up in their 
strength in battle array, and struggled hard for 
the mastery over his feelings; and love, whether 
conquered or not, was certainly driven from the 
field. 

So Edmond Despencer and Violet Grey had 
met and parted after years of happy love—he 
satisfying himself with the thought that he was 
acting as a dutiful son; and she, without one 
word of complaint, submitting, but with sadness, 











to his apparently conscientious scruples against ‘ 
continuing their engagement. 
* * a * * *” * 


Prudent as Despencer’s conduct would be pro- 
nounced, especially by parents, we must be per- 
mitted the opinion that it was in a high degree 
censurable, and calculated to have a most un- 
happy effect upon his character and prospects. 
We have viewed it in the best light it would 
bear, and we have done so with the conviction 
that in this light it was regarded by Despencer 
himself. Yet even jhus, how can we otherwise 
than condemn his treatment of the good, the 
faithful, the lovely Violet Grey? Fidelity to her 
or compliance with the ambitious schemes of his 
parents, of these he had to choose; and with ma- 
nifest injustice, he chose the latter. The rights 
of parents should ever be acknowledged, their 
wishes regarded and their objections respected ; 
but when it comes to a question of fidelity to the 
being we love, no wish founded simply on caprice, 
and no objection founded on ambition or any 
other consideration, save the happiness of the 
parties concerned, should have any weight with 
us. Despencer’s parents had no reasonable ob- 
jection to Violet Grey, and their son was not 
bound to consult their whims and fancies; but 
he was bound, and by the strongest ties, to be 
true and faithful to her who had bestowed upon 
him the first warm gush of her affection, and 
whose love, he knew, was not a part merely of 
her life, but her whole existence. 

It is astonishing with what restlessness and un- 
certainty the affections act when we have ma- 
naged to overcome our first love. They have 
learned a lesson which it is not in their power to 
forget, a lesson which has opened the eyes of the 
soul to all that is beautiful and lovely in life; and 
then to this knowledge has succeeded the dark 
period of loneliness and desolation, when we feel, 
after all our experience in enjoyment, that we are 
wretched; and at last, in our wretchedness, we 
vainly attempt to rekindle the dying flaine of love, 
to warm with its heat some new object of our 
fancy, as if we could recall again, and a number 
of times, the happiness of a first attachment. 
Thus, Despencer for a long time studied to con- 
tent himself with his situation, unblessed by the 
smiles, unwarmed by the love of the still fondly- 
remembered Violet. But society threw open its 
doors and beckoned him to scenes of gayety and 
giddy mirth, and he was tempted toenter. Yet 
not without a sigh did he mingle with the happy 
throng, while his busy imagination pictured to 
him the image of one fairer than any around him 
and more worthy his devotion, with sadness on 
her brow, and the painful expression of deep but 
unhappy love recorded on every feature. Gra- 
dually, however, this image became less distinct, 
and his sighs less frequent; he could be amused 
and interested, and fascinated, and, in his turn, 
could be pleasing, agreeable and attractive. Ex- 
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citement, more than anything else, seemed to si- 
lence the reproaches which his conscience would 
busily wage; and this was sought and found, but 
with very doubtful propriety, in the effort to be- 
come admired, flattered and courted before all 
others. Neither was he without conquests, of 
which, could they have been honorably gained, 
he might have felt proud. More than one of the 
nobler of his fair companions had acknowledged 
his influences, and would have boasted of his ad- 
dresses. And those addresses Despencer, on se- 
veral occasions, was on the eve of making, now 
to one, now to another, and again to athird. But 
ever as the word trembled on his lip, there would 
come a beating at the heart, and his affections, 
as if awakened from sleep, would wander back 
and linger lovingly with sweet Violet Grey. 
Then would follow sad reminiscences and bitter 
reproaches—from the most authoritative of all 
sources, himself—and Edmond Despencer would 
be half-inclined, only half-inclined, to return to 
the atk of his first love and find peace for his 
mind. 

But among those in whose society Despencer 
was thrown, there was one whose attentions to 
him, could they have been observed by Violet, 
would have made her pale face still paler and 
her heart beat still quicker with apprehension. 
Not a less marked effect, but of a different cha- 
racter, did those attentions produce upon De- 
spencer’s parents. Emilie Hastings had all the 
qualifications which they looked upon as neces- 
sary to the happiness of their son’s married life. 
They took it for granted that no one would 
marry without love, and in addition to this—that 
is, supposing she loved their son—she had wealth 
and name, and family, and, of course, influential 
friends. Each and all of these they considered 
requisite to their son’s advancement, and they 
did all in their power to hasten the engagement. 
This was not a matter of difficulty; but we must 
in justice say, the son was but little influenced 
by the considerations which had weight with the 
parents. Emilie had a refined mind and gentle 
manners, and a winning expression of counte- 
nance, and more than all, it was very evident she 
admired and, he thought, loved him. Of this 
latter, we, who must be supposed to know all 
things relating to our story, must have our doubts. 
It was natural that she should feel admiration, 
for Despencer, with his talents, manners, pros- 
pects and great conversational powers, could not 
have failed to excite it even in the most fastidi- 
ous; but as to love, a close observer of charac- 
ter, which Despencer was not, might have detect- 
ed that, whatever experience she might have had 
of it before, she felt none of its inspiring influ- 
ences now. With all her gentleness she was 
proud, and with all her seeming devotion she 
was ambitious; and when this passion is kindled 
within us, it soon grasps and consumes the fuel 
of love. It would have been considered folly to 
suppose that Despencer would not attain to emi- 


nence and distinction. There could be no ques- 
tion of this. Men had decided it of more acute 
perceptions than Emilie Hastings. His prospects 
then were a fair set-off for her advantages. So 
at least she regarded them, so they were regarded 
by her family, and the alliance was courted. 

‘*Poor Violet Grey; I wonder if she has for- 
gotten me? Can she have transferred her aflec- 
tions to another? Does she think of marriage ? 
No, no; I cannot bear to think of her as the 
loving, smiling, faithful wife of any one but my- 
self. And yet’’—and yet, Despencer would have 
said, what must she think of me? But he stopped; 
the thought was painful to him—for that moment 
he had been drawn into offering himself to Emilie 
Hastings, and had been accepted. 

In marriages of a certain kind—it is in gene- 
ral different with what are termed love-matches— 
the wedding follows quick upon the engagement. 
Visits of courtesy pass between the families, pa- 
pers are drawn up, and the priest or parson, or 
magistrate, is called in to solemnize the sacra- 
ment, or perform the ceremony, or bind the con- 
tract, according to the views and tastes of the 
parties concerned. In the present instance, a 
month or two elapsed, and Emilie Hastings be- 
came Emilie Despencer. It was a simple cere- 
mony, and perhaps, under the circumstances, it 
was much better that it was so, for Despencer 
only thought he loved, and Emilie was certainly 
not marrying him, but his brilliant prospects. 
The promises and vows they took upon them- 
selves were of the most solemn and binding cha- 
racter, it is true; but then we know these were 
made under excitement—they must of course 
have been—and how could they be considered of 
such obligation that they could not at any time 
be broken? When we marry in haste, we need 
not unduly complain if we come to repent at lei- 
sure; and when we mutually promise inconside- 
rately and without due deliberation, we should 
not be unreasonably disappointed if the promises 
should be disregarded or violated. But Despen- 
cer was married, and his parents were satisfied. 

Now, it may have been observed by my read- 
ers, when a young man of talents and refinement 
marries a name and wealth and influence, he is 
very apt to consider that his fortune is made, and 
to give himself but little if any trouble about the 
drudgery or labor of his profession or business, 
as the case may be. Ambition sometimes comes 
to a sudden death. We are ambitious of distine- 
tion, and when we attain to it, no matter in what 
way—it may be reached by a marriage as readily 
as by years of application—we imagine we have 
risen to the height of our gradation, and would 
repose on our laurels. This might have done 
very well in the case before us if there had been 
love to fall back upon, but this we have ascer- 
tained was wanting; and the strongest of all feel- 
ings in either, amounting to a passion, was Emi- 
lie’s desire to see her husband occupying a distin- 
guished position by his own efforts. It was, after 
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all, a pardonable weakness, and Despencer should 
have yielded to her entreaties; but he could not 
help thinking if Emilie would show some love 
and a little less ambition, she would be a good 
deal more like Violet Grey. 

not tend to mend the matter, 


Such thoughts did 
but rather made 


it worse, and the consequence was, there were 
sometimes sharp speeches and tart replies, close 
quarters and curtain lectures; and sometimes, 
too, but not often—oh, no, dear reader, not often 
—there were gentle hints thrown out that De- 
spencer was eating Emilie’s bread and spending 
Emilie’s 


sting of the bee, when the bee thought the sport 


money. This was playing with the 


had gone far enough, and we cannot be surprised 


that the poor bee stung. Neither can this be 


said to have made matters better. Certain it is, 
they were worse afierwards; and both Despencer 
and 


somehow, in on 


Emilie soon began to think that they had 
way or another, they could not 
exactly tell which, made a great mistake. 

Still the difficulties might have been adjusted, 
and husband and wife might have lived comfort- 
ably, if not happily together. It 


was a great 


point gained when they found that they had made 
a mistake, and a considerable advance towards a 
settlement when they ascertained exactly what 
Neither could now look for 
the 


this mistake was. 
love—this was out of question ;—but they 
might expect gentleness, and a slight giving in 
on each side to the peculiar failings of the other. 
The disposition was not wanting either in De- 
spencer or Emilie to make this effort, for the one 
was not unreasonable, and the other, though quick 
and violent at times, was in general amiable and 


well-disposed. But, unfortunately, at this very 
juncture kind friends interfered—friends of De- 
spencer disappointed that he had made no farther 
advances in his profession, and friends of Emilie 
descanting extravagantly on her depression and 
one class exciting the hus- 
the wife, and the other the wife 


husband. 


evident unhappiness ; 
band 


against 


against 
the Well-meaning, prudent 
people they would be called, doubtless. How 
could it be otherwise, when they were the very 
and But 


they had little wisdom and no knowledge of cha- 


same who favored made the match? 
racter, and the business was brought to a crisis 


in a very short time. Emilie made it her plea- 
sure to be wretched, and Despencer became reck- 
less; and as there were grounds for believing 
they would be less miserable apart than together, 
they soon came to terms of disagreement. 

Despencer survived—of course gentlemen al- 
ways do in such cases—but poor Emilie took the 
matter to heart, and in a few months died of mor- 
tified pride. 

* > > * * > > . 

It is impossible to conceive of a situation more 
painful than that of Despencer during the separa- 
tion and for a long period subsequent to poor 
Emilie’s‘death. He was poor, for he had never 
received any of Emilie’s money; his character 
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had suffered, for he had to face the frowns and 
steady opposition of her numerous family connec- 
tions; his prospects were most unpromising, for 
he had long since given up the labors of his pro- 


fession; his mind was in a state of unrest and 
disquietude, which unfitted him for application 
either to reading, writing, or the exercise of his 
oratorical powers—in short, he was completely 
broken down. Neither did it tend to ameliorate 
his condition to think that he had carved out his 
own destiny; for although he could not blame 
himself altogether for the issue of his unhappy 
marriage with Emilie Hastings, yet he did blame 
himself, and in no measured terms or language, 
for his ungenerous treatment of Violet Grey. 

This 


He was not a per- 


Destiny did we say? We were wrong. 
was not Despencer’s destiny. 
son to be kept down by frowns, opposition or ca- 
lamities. ‘These would rather serve to arouse 
him and nerve him up to a grand effort to place 


himself in his true position. If he had fallen, he 


would profit by his misfortune. A continued 
calm will corrupt the waters, and uninterrupted 


Ad- 


versity is a severe school to be educated in, but 


prosperity weaken the powers of the soul. 


its scholars are abler and wiser, and in the end 
generally successful. Under this tuition Despen- 
cer was now passing, and if the discipline was 


He 


his determination 


not agreeable, it was at least wholesome. 
had formed his resolutions ; 
was fixed; he knew he had talents, and he did 
not intend they should be hid in a napkin. 

There was something more than ambition that 


He hope that 


he might live and rise to distinction, 


now influenced him. had a faint 
and 


to Violet 


some 
day be able to make ample atonement 
Grey for all her wrongs. 

And now commenced the struggle, and a se- 
Despencer ex- 
cluded himself entirely from society. He 
up parties, balls and the opera. He neither play- 
ed at billiards nor cards, nor mingled in any of 
the fashionable amusements of the day. Even 
his favorite exercise of riding he dispensed with. 


vere struggle, indeed, it proved. 


gave 


Such a change was not unobserved, but by the 
He cared not for 
He had only one object in view, and upon 
Men 
soon ceased to talk about him and his affairs, but 


many it was misinterpreted. 
this. 
that object he was bent heart and soul. 
he never ceased from his labors. Day and night, 
night and day, he devoted himself to the arduous 
duties of his profession. While others slept, he 
studied; in their hours of relaxation and pleasure 
he studied; while they attended to their personal 
or domestic aflairs, he still studied. ‘There was 
no time lost or thrown away; every day was di- 
vided off, and every hour had its particular occu- 
With talents, application, system, per- 
His past diffi- 
culties soon ceased to occupy his mind. The 
clouds that had settled over his prospects began 
Old friends that had become 
His enemies 


pation. 
severance, what is not possible ? 


to break away. 
cold, now became warm again. 
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found opposition useless, and changed it to favor, 
more to be dreaded. Emilie’s connections first 
became silent, then they put on the mock gar- 
ments of charity, and at last were compelled to 
award faint praise to save themselves the reputa- 
tion of justice. And Emilie even, had she lived, 
would now have felt proud of Despencer, and 
perhaps her gratified pride might have led her to 
love him, for he was universally acknowledged 


to be in the rank with the distinguished men of 


the day. 

Violet Grey was now in her twenty-sixth year, 
in the full blush and bloom of womanhood. ‘Ten 
years had passed since the time when she was 
first presented to the reader. This in a great 
measure was a period of trial; yet she appeared 
to have undergone no perceptible change. She 
was certainly not less beautiful; she might have 
become a degree more interesting. She wore an 
expression of calm and dignified thoughtfulness, 
which well became her finely-moulded features. 
In manners she was simple, yet elegant ; in con- 
versation she was brilliant beyond her sex. Her 
motions, whether in the dance, the waltz or the 
promenade, were exquisitely graceful, as her form 
was exquisitely beautiful. Many would have be- 
come soured by the disappointment she had ex- 

But no 
She was 


perienced, less amiable, and irritable. 
such change had taken place in her. 
still, with all her dignity of manner and elegance 
of appearance, the hoping, loving, confiding Vio- 
let of ‘‘sweet sixteen.’’ She harbored no sus- 
picion of wrong in others; she cherished no 
harshness nor bitterness of feeling. She knew 
Despencer was unhappy in his married life, and 
was not surprised at its unfortunate termination ; 
but she found it not in her heart to censure him, 
for was he not always happy with her? Was he 
not always gentle and disinterested? And had 
he not done violence to his feelings to gratify his 
parents? Thus, love was continually powerful 
and pity active in his behalf; and these pleaded 
for him successfully against all the offers and 
claims that were made for her hand. Not that 
she ever expected he would return again to his 
first love, but she could not bear the idea of hav- 
ing his image supplanted in her heart. There it 
was enshrined, with the undying flame of love 
upon the altar, and there it was to be enshrined 
forever. And she, too, was proud of Despencer’s 
fame, but with her, pride followed after affection. 

In the meantime, Despencer and Violet were 
each ignorant of the other's feelings. ‘They had 
once loved, and they had parted in sorrow, not in 
anger: this reflection afforded grounds for hope 
that love might still exist between them. But 
Despencer feared that his marriage had shaken 
Violet’s confidence, and Violet that his inter- 
course with the world had hardened Despencer’s 
heart. He had sufficient cause for doubt, and his 
doubts would have pleaded powerfully against the 
effort to restore himself in her affections, had she 
been any other than Violet Grey. Besides, she 
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had refused offers of marriage, and he believed 
she had never loved and could never love but 
once. There these 
thoughts which urged him to go forward, and he 
determined at all events to risk a refusal. 

Now, good reader, we hope you are not pre- 
paring yourself to blame our dear Violet. You 
will probably say that she should, without hesi- 
tation, have discouraged Despencer’s advances ; 
that he had treated her badly; that he was nei- 
We agree 


was encouragement in 


ther worthy her love nor confidence. 
with you that a strong argument might be made 
out against him. No one was more aware of this 
than himself. Yet he made a most powerful ap- 
peal in self-defence; and we cannot doubt, had 
you been present and listened to his soul's elo- 
quence, that you would have recommended him 
at least to the mercy of the fair judge, even if 
you were not fully satisfied of the justice of his 
case. Condemn her not, then, for going a little 
farther as a lover than you would go as a disinte- 
rested adviser. Nay, condemn not Violet for 
doing what, under the circumstances, you would 
most likely have done yourself.”’ 

‘‘Then you have loved me, loved me always, 
loved me alone ?”’ 

‘* Always, my sweet Violet, and you alone. 
Yet I must say, there was a time when I thought 
I loved you not. Struggle had followed struggle, 
and it seemed that the door of my heart was at 
last closed against you. Alas! how sadly I was 
mistaken. ‘Then, when it was too late, when I 
found that my affections would still cluster around 
you, how bitter was the reflection that I was irre- 
I had deeply wronged 
I labored to per- 


vocably bound to another! 
you, I now wronged my wife. 
suade myself that she was my Violet; I spoke 
to her endearingly, as I would have spoken to 
you; I loved her only as she served to awaken in 
me the impression of what you had been, as she 
occupied the place which you alone should have 
filled; and once in my dreams I called her by 
your name, and pressed her, oh! how fondly to 
my heart. ‘That night I remember with a shud- 
der—lct me not dwell on it.” 

** And yet,’’ said Violet, ‘‘if you were mis- 
taken once, may you not be so again? You 
thought you loved me not, now you think you 
love me.”’ 

‘** Think, dear Violet? Do I know that I live? 
Do I know that I[ have affections? Do I know 
that I am wretched without you? Do I know 
that you are all that is good and lovely and ne- 
cessary to my happiness? Then do I know that 
I love you. Itis not a conceit, but a reality. I 
have tried my heart, and labored to make it yield 
to circumstances; have pressed it with argument 
and urged it with violence. ‘Time has not 
changed, suffering has not subdued it. It was 
yours; it would bend to no other: it is yours 
still—yours only it can be forever. Do what 
you will—cast me off from you, banish me from 
your presence, say that you despise me for my 
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conduct, it will still beat and beat only for you. 
It has grown strong in its love, too strong to be 
overcome by disappointment, proof even against 
And yet, with what gratefulness would 
it be cherished—how would it thrill with the ex- 


despair. 


quisite music of happiness to find an answering 
idol! Oh, Violet, my 
beloved, listen to its pleadings! By our early 
love, by our separation, by our sorrows, say that 
Reproach me as 
you may, only say that you love me.”’ 


chord in the love of its 


you at least have changed not! 


A few moments of perplexing silence passed, 
pat 
The 
expressions of love, delight, doubt, difficulty, al- 
Objection 


as if Violet were not yet perfectly satisfied. 


ternately rested on her beautiful face. 
seemed trembling on her lip. Despencer con- 
tinued—‘* There can be no objection but in your 
will, dear Violet. I have standing, wealth suffi- 
cient, reputation, love which cannot be doubted ; 
and those who opposed our union are now where 
Had they 


lived to this day, or could they appear before us, 


all errors of judgment are corrected. 


I] doubt not they would rejoice to find that their 
fatal error might yet be adjusted. They would 
acknowledge the injury they had done you; and 
then they would plead with you, Violet, as with 
a daughter, and beg you to look mercifully upon 
their son, even as | do now.”’ 


ae 


Take me then, Edmond; I am yours, the 
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same that I have ever been. I have not changed 
—I cannot change, for I am sure that you love 
me.”’ 

Thus terminated Despencer’s difficulties, and 
thus commenced, after years of sorrow, aggra- 
conscience, a life of unin- 
Violet 
However strangely he had wandered from 


vated by reproach of 

terrupted happiness in 
Grey. 
his early love, he had now returned to heal the 
wounds he had inflicted. He had made ample 
reparation, and Violet, on her side, had exercised 
The one had proved just, and the 
And these divine attributes for- 


communion with 


forgiveness. 
other merciful. 
ever afterwards governed them in the varied re- 
lations of life. 

Gentle reader, there is a moral to my truthful 
tale, which is, that the early attachments of life, 
except on grounds evidently sufficient, can never 
Misery will always 
follow a deviation from principle, and broken 


be violated with impunity. 


vows call down upon us the severest judgments. 
Reparation cannot always—it is very seldom that 
it can—be made; yet it is the only full atonement 
we can offer. And where this ability is taken 
from us by marriage or otherwise, although we 
may with prudence contribute to the happiness of 
those with whom we are connected, yet we can- 
not ever hope to secure our own. 


Vt 00 pe OOD 


THE SHEPHERDS. 


BY MRS. 


Raptant from the world of light, 
Swift as burning meteor’s flight, 
Comes the angel messenger, 
Sent by Love divine to bear 
ridings of great joy to earth— 
Of the blessed Saviour’s birth— 

Of the good which He will teach us— 
Of the hope through Him will reach us— 
Peace on earth and joy in heaven, 


By the blessed Saviour given. 


W hither speeds the messenger, 
Charged this glorious news to bear? 
World-crowned Roman doth he seek? 
Or the wisdom-loving Greek? 
Or the Eastern Magi meet, 
Come the Saviour’s birth to greet? 
Or to schools of learning bear it? 
Or let wealth and greatness share it? 
Peace on earth and joy in heaven— 
Who shall hear this Gospel given? 


Whither speeds the angel’s flight ?— 

*Tis a dreary, moonless night :— 
Bethlehem’s shepherds, while their flocks 
Slumber ’neath the sheltering rocks, 
Must their watch untiring keep, 


HALE. 


Lest the wolf invade their sleep :— 
Ha! what glory o’er them bendeth 
Tis a form of light descendeth 

List! the mercy tone of heaven— 


“Lo, to you a Saviour’s given!” 


When the flower on Alpine height, 
Or the gem in cave of night, 

Or the date, ‘mid arid sands, 

Ripens, brightens and expands, 

W ho but God our reverence claims’? 
So when He exalts the names 
Of the poor, oppressed, neglected 
‘Tis his wondrous love reflected :— 
Thus the tidings, sent from heaven 


To the shepherd train were given 


Ye who feel life’s burden press, 
Poor, and bowed in abjectness, 
Raise your grateful songs on high, 
Your redemption draweth nigh! 
Shepherds first the Gospel heard, 
Lowly seamen preached the word 
And its holy truths will gather 
Men as children, to one Father,— 
And the world will then be given 
To the worshipers of heaven 
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BY CHARLES G. 


THE CAMPO SANTO. 


They all shall bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care; 
And saints, upon their garments white, 


These sacred blossoms wear.— Longfellow. 


Tuenre is near Naples a very beautiful bury- 
ing-ground, known as the New Campo Santo. 
The place cannot, as far as natural beauty is con- 
cerned, be compared with Mount Auburn, Green- 
wood or Laurel Hill, although it commands many 
beautiful views of the city and its environs. Its 
chief attraction is the number and beauty of the 
sepulchral monuments which it contains. 

We were shown over the ground by a bare- 
footed capuchin, who seemed the very type of 
good-humored jollity. Had Rabelais written in 
the year 1847, I should say that Friar John was 
but a transcript of this person. Grave-diggers 
are proverbially merry, and something of this 
seemed to have been communicated to our worthy 
friend in brown, whose office it was to tend the 
corpses laid out in a long room adjoining the 
cemetery. In this place the bodies are laid on 
beds, with a rope attached to the arm, which, 
when pulled, rings a bell. Should the person re- 
vive, the bell would thus give notice to one who 
is always in waiting. When we entered, there 
was only one body, which was that of a beautiful 
little girl, who had died with a smile on her lips. 
How I wished that the bell would ring. How 
pleasant it would have been to have seen that 
death-smile changed for one of life and light. 

At the end of the room lay the corpse of a girl 
of eighteen, awaiting dissection. The body was 
extremely emaciated, and the long black hair 
which hung loosely over the face and breast, 
Yet in all 


we saw, there was nothing to harrow up the feel- 


gave it a strange, witch-like aspect. 


ings, nothing to produce that fear of death and 
the grave which is so usual an attendant upon 
such scenes. There were here none of those 
‘*strange devices by which man has rendered 
death horrible and the grave loathsome.”’ 
Pleasant and cool upon the soul rest the me- 
mories of those gone before, when to the eye of 
sense there speaks nothing to remind us of the 
decay of those forms which we once almost iden- 
tified with the souls which dwelt within them; 
but pleasanter far is it when we see the grave 
covered with emblems which speak only of hope 
and a blessed immortality. Many such I noticed 
among the bright flowery walks which here led 


us among the homes of the departed. One Latin 


AMERICAN 


ABROAD. 


LELAND. 


inscription spoke of the dead as a root planted in 
Earth to blossom in Heaven, while another sim- 
ply stated that 
and rejoined the angels a few months afterwards. 


was born on a certain day 


It was with pleasant feelings that we left this 
burying-ground. A thousand gentle thoughts, a 
thousand tender associations were awakened by 


the beautiful death-memorials which lay around. 


Von Schwartz, who had not spoken during the 
excursion, was evidently ina reverie. Turning 
to me at last, he remarked—‘** When I visit such 
a place, I can almost regret that I have no friend 
buried here, that | may the more fully develop 
that deep spiritual melancholy which such scenes 
excite.”’ 

‘**Such a reflection as that,’’ I replied, ‘‘though 
German to the last degree, is derived from the 
worse and not the better part of your philosophy, 
for depend upon it, that no occurrence which can 
truly excite regret should ever be recurred to for 


” 


sé ‘ 


the sake of exciting mere poetic feeling. 
‘Vergiss die 


You are right,’’ he replied. 


trenen Todten nicht. Let us go. 


THE OLD CAMPO SANTO. 

Tuenre is another burial-place not far from the 
city, which, though described by all travelers, is 
at present very seldom visited. I refer to the 
Old Campo Santo, where the bodies of the poor 
are interred—if that can be called interment 
which simply consists of throwing them en masse 
intoa pit. The reader may form a general idea 
of the appearance of the place by imagining an 
immense square ¢ ourt-yard, pave d with stone and 
This 


court is filled with the trap doors of the tombs, 


surrounded on all sides by a building. 


of which there are nearly three hundred and 
sixty-five in this place alone, giving one for each 
day inthe year. When we entered, the body of 
an infant in a rough coffin lay at the further end, 
and two old women were walking about, telling 
their beads and repeating prayers in a loud, mo- 
notonous tone, beating time with their feet. 
We signified to the custede our desire to have 
one of the tombs opened. He consented, and 
with a very large lever, lifted the stone from the 
one which had been closed exactly one year. We 
looked in, and saw, of course, nothing but bones, 
dry, dusty bones. The quicklime which is thrown 
in upon them had effectually destroyed every par- 


ticle of flesh. 
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We then requested him to open the one which 
had been closed the day before. To this he ob- 
jected, alleging that it was prohibited, that the 
smell was terribly disgusting, &c.; and then, 
having received an additional fee, complied. 

‘* And what do you think of it?’’ asked I of 
Von Schwartz, as we turned homeward. 

‘*Tt seems to me,”’ he replied, ‘‘ as if a party 
of ghouls and vampires had been frightened away 
from a feast, and left it half devoured.”’ 

‘** Very melo-dramatic that,’’ I remarked. 

‘* How very indifferent,’’ he continued, without 
heeding my comment—‘‘ how very indifferent 
many men become to the fate of their bodies. 
They seem ready, with Fichte, to bid the ele- 
ments beat and break their mortal frame merely 
out of respect to the soul. But I hardly think’’ 
—he continued, after a short pause—‘‘ I hardly 
think that I could become as indifferent to the 
fate of my body as a certain German physician, 
who, having been severely injured by an explo- 
sion in some chemical experiments, was obliged 
to have his arm amputated. He had it cleaned, 
presented it to the anatomical museum of the 
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University, and frequently used it in illustrating 
his lectures.” 

And now, Naples, farewell! Yes, farewell to 
the golden city of the south—home of all that is 
romantic and beautiful! Farewell to thy purple 
sky, thy sunny shore—farewell to all the magic 
beauty which the enchantress gave thee far back 
in the morning time. Other scenes await me— 
other lands lie broad and wide beyond thy shores; 
and it may be that in seeing them, thou wilt be- 
come a veritable Atlantis land, vanishing among 
other recollections like a dim dream of beauty. 
But thy influence can never leave me. The cou- 
leur-de-rose existence which I have led in thee 
will be unconsciously recalled in everything al- 
lied to the beautiful. Thy churches, blazing 
with all the magnificence which Faith can lend 
to Religion; thy galleries, where I have lingered 
for days among the cold, white immortals; thy 
palaces; thy streets; thy strand—all have in- 
spired me with conceptions of the Beautiful, and 
to all I must bid farewell ! 

“ Napoli gentil, Napoli bello 
Dico, che sei d'Italia il ver gio jello” 


OO we DOD I 


THE 


VOICE OF THE DEAD. 


BY MISS MARY GARDINER; 


Ou! call us not silent, 
The throng of the dead! 
Though, in visible being, 
No longer we tread 
The pathways of earth; 
From the grave and the sky, 
From the halls of the Past, 
And, the star host on high, 
We speak to the spirit 
In language divine— 
List! mortal, our song, 
Ere its burden be thine. 


Our labor is finished, 
Our race it is run; 
The guerdon eternal 
Is lost or is won; 
A beautiful gift 
Is the life thou dost share— 
Bewail not its sorrow, 
Despise not its care; 
The rainbow of Hope 
Spans the ocean of Time, 
High triumph and holy 
Makes conflict sublime. 


Does gladness unchecked 
Iilumine thy way 

Forget not that midnight 
Must follow the day: 

Do chill winds for ever 
Thy spirits sweep o’er? 


The harps that are struck not 
No melodies pour. 
Press on in thy path, 
Be it lofiy or low— 
Rejoice in the sunshine, 
But faint not with woe. 


Work ever—life’s moments 
Are fleeting and brief; 

Behind is the burden— 
Before the relief: 

Work nobly! the deed 
Liveth bright in the Past, 

When the spirit that planned 
Is at rest from the blast; 

Work nobly! the Infinite 
Spreads to thy sight, 

The higher thou soarest 
The stronger thy flight. 


And when from thy vision 
Loved faces shall wane, 

And thy heart-strings thrill wildly 
With anguish and pain; 

The voices that now 
Are as faint as the tone 

Of the Zephyr, that stirs not 
The rose on its throne, 

Shall burst on thy soul, e 
An orchestra divine, 

With seraph and cherub 
From Deity’s shrine. 

















MISCELLANEO 


BY THE REV. 


We have already mentioned that the English- 


man followed the Guardian. It was, in fact, a 


continuation of the latter under a new name, and 
devoted to politics instead of literature and man- 
ners. Addison predicted its ill success, but Steele 
persisted in its publication until it led to his ex- 
pulsion from Parliament. 

A series of periodical publications proceeded 
from his pen afterwards, but all were of an infe- 
rior character and ephemeral duration. We have 
enumerated ‘‘ The Lover,’’ ‘‘The Reader,’’ 
‘“*The Town-Talk,’’ ‘‘ The Tea-Table,”’ ‘‘ The 
Plebeian,’’ which occasioned his quarrel with 
Addison, ‘‘ The Spinster,’’ ‘‘ The Theatre’’ 
the ‘‘ Anti-Theatre.’’ These closed his publica- 
tions as an essayist. He has the honor of having 


and 


cemmenced in our language tl 


iis species of writ- 
ing; he was the projector and chief conductor of 
the Tatler and Guardian, and a main contributor 
to the Spe ctator. 

Numerous similar attempts were made about 


th 


he same pe riod. . It may we Il be called,’’ says 


a cotemporary writer, ~ the age of counselors, 


whe mn every bloc k he ad who could write his own 


name, attempted to inform and amuse the public.’’ 
The Lay-Monk’’ was commenced November 
16, 1713, immediately on the 
Guardian. It 


Its success was but mode rate. 


termination of the 
was conducted by Sir Richard 
Blackmore. The 
lramatis persone of the plan consist of a company 
of learned gentlemen who have retired to a coun- 
try-seat, that they may enjoy literary leisure and 
I 


condemned as defective because it precludes the 


converse together. The plan is 


vhilosophica! 


observation of life and manners. It extended to 


forty papers. A republication was made under 
the name of the ‘‘ Lay Monastery.’ 

A spirited paper, entitled the ‘‘ Free-Thinker,”’ 
March 24, 1718. Its contribu- 


It has been reprinted in 


’ 


was commenced 


tors were eminent men. 
: ‘st ie i, ” 
volumes several times since. Frog’s Journal 
was commenced in 1728. It is said to have been 
very popular. Lord Chesterfield was among its 


sé 


contributors. Common Sense’”’ was a journal 
got up immediately on the close of the last-men- 
tioned work, by the opposite party in politics. 
Chesterfield contributed largely to it; his essays 
are able and chiefly on subjects of morals and 
contributor. 


1720. 


Lord Littleton was also a 
Letters”’ 


They treat chiefly on subjects of civil and re- 


taste. 


** Cato’s were commenced in 


It was reprinted several times. 


ligious liberty. 


on* 
26 


THE OLD ENGLISH ESSAYISTS.—CONTINUED. 


Us 





ESSAYISTS., 


- STEVENS, 


‘‘The Craftsman’’ was distinguished by its at- 


tacks on the ministry of Walpole; its most emi- 


nent contributor was Bolingbroke. 


It was quite 
popular, ten or twelve thousand being sold a day 
It has been reprinted in fourteen volumes 

‘““The Memoirs of the 


was conducted with much 


Grub Street So iety’’ 
humorous satire; its 
contributors were distinguished men. It was 
continued three years and reprinted in two vo- 
lumes. Many kindred pape rs crowded the 


ket at the period of which we are speaking. 


Among the most important ar 
- 


by Jefirey Broadbottom, Esq., of Covent Garden 


to which Chesterfield was a contributor The 
Free Briton,’’ ‘‘ The Templar,”’ he Fool 
‘*The Prompter,’’ &c. Many of these were in 


the empley of government, particularly the I'ree 


Briton. It is said its conductor received in 
: 


years above ten thousand pounds. Chalmers as- 


serts that from an account in his posses 
ministry paid in ten years about two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, of which fifty-five thousand 
were received by the conductor of the 


: l'ree 
. °° 
Briton. 

During the period we are now reviewing, Ad- 
dison published ‘*‘ The Freeholder,’’ one of the 


most able papers which appeared at the time. 
Its first number was issued about two years alter 
the conclusion of the Guardian. It was devoted 


House of Hanover, 


distinguished writer, an 


to the defence of the and 


‘*exhibits,’’ says a 
exquisite specimen of political zeal without po- 
litical Of these 


essays, 


as well as of his other 


acrimony. 


it may be said that in them the follies, 


the affections and the absurdities of life are por- 
trayed with the lightest touches of the most deli- 
cate pencil; that never was ridicule more nicely 
pointed nor satire more playfully inoffensive.’’ 
The political character of the Freeholder has 
precluded it from the rank of the classical essay, 
yet there are portions of it equal to any of the 
The Tory Fox-hunter, 


especially, has been always admired. It has 


author’s productions. 
been pronounced, ‘‘ next to Sir Roger de Co- 
verley, one of the most entertaining descriptions 
of character in our language.’’ The merit of the 
portrait consists entirely in the air of reality and 
the pungent yet elegant humor which the writer 
throws over it. Reduce it to its simple elements 


and it is nothing: they are commonplace, even 
trivial, but they coalesce harmoniously, forming 
one conception, perfect in its kind, and that kind 
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most admirably adapted to the purpose of the au- 
thor. 

The Freeholder is traveling in the remoter 
parts of England, when he overtakes a country 
gentleman ‘‘trotting before him with a spaniel 
by his horse’s side.’’ They enter into conversa- 
tion, as usual, abont the weather, which both 
agree is too dry for the season. The Tory intro- 
duces a vehement declamation on the fine wea- 
ther they had in the days of Charles II., and 
ascribes the change to the revolution. He dis- 
cusses the politics of the day with great earnest- 
ness, when his passion is interrupted by ‘‘ miss- 
ing his dog, who was amusing himself in a bush.”’ 
The spaniel was whistled up, when the fox-hunter 
fell into a long panegyric on him, ‘‘who was, 
indeed, excellent in his kind ;’’ but the most re- 
markable adventure of his life was that he had 
once ‘‘like to have worried a dissenting minis- 
ter."’ The master could hardly sit upon his 
horse for laughing, all the time he was giving 
the particulars of this story, ‘‘ which had mightily 
endeared his dog to him, and had made him a 
great favorite with all the honest gentlemen of 
the country.’’ This piece of mirth is diverted 
by the post-boy’s horn, to whom the worthy fox- 
hunter ‘‘addresses a few curses.’”’ The late 
news, of which he knows nothing, subjects of 
‘** good breeding,’’ ‘‘ passive obedience,’’ a lusty 
denunciation of foreign travel, by which the gen- 
try had come to forsake their principles and lose 
their hunting-seats, fill up the conversation until 
they arrive at a tavern in a town, where the fox- 
hunter recommends the freeholder to tarry the 
night, eulogizing the host as ‘a lusty, jolly fel- 
low, who lives well, at least three yards in the 
girt, and the best Church-of-England-man upon 
the road.”’ As they pass through the street, the 
inhabitants met on the way are characterized by 
their votes at the last election—one is a cur, ano- 
ther a whelp, another a dog, &c. 

They reach the inn; the landlord ‘‘ had swell- 
ed his body to a prodigious size, and worked up 
his countenance to a standing crimson by his zeal 
for the church; expressed every hour of the day, 
as his customers dropped in, by bumpers.’”’ He 
had not time to go to church, but had headed a 
mob at the pulling down of two or three dissent- 
ing meeting-houses. At the table they discuss 
politics ; over a shoulder of a mutton, the fox- 
hunter speaks in doleful terms of the plenty of 
Old England in days of yore, and ber distress in 
the present state of affairs; curses commerce as 
the bane of the country, but still advocates, with 
true, old English naval ardor, ‘‘our wooden 
walls;’’ ‘‘they are our security, and we may bid 
defiance to the whole world, especially if they 
should attack us when the militia are out."’ The 
freeholder takes advantage of a bow! of punch to 
show the value of commerce, for the water alone 
The fox-hunter is non-plussed, 


” 


was domestic. 


but the landlord relieves him by the remark that 
‘*no liquor was like a cup of English water, if it 
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only contained enough of malt.’’ The fox-hunter 
laughs heartily at this witless rejoinder, and the 
host is invited to take a seat with them. They 
spend the night most jollily, the fox-hunter and 
host toasting with great zeal the Tories of the 
land, some of whom ‘“‘are the greatest statesmen 
of the nation,’’ though the freeeholder had never 
heard of them before. 

The simplicity and contracted views of the fox- 
hunter are admirably described; the incidents of 
the sketch are very tame, but the spirit and hu- 
mor that pervade it give a most dramatic effect. 

In paper 47, the Freeholder meets the Tory in 
London. He had never appeared there before. 
It was the occasion of a public masquerade. The 
Tory is thunderstruck at the fantastic appearance 
of the people, and supposes them to be foreigners 
introduced by the reigning family. Footmen, 
watermen, chimney-sweeps carried in chairs, 
venerable matrons with noses and chins ‘‘ within 
very little of touching each other,’’ Quakers, 
nuns, duchesses, harlequins, scaramanches, pun- 
chinellos, &c. &c., all in confusion, as if the 
town was a bedlam for the world. The maskers, 
observing the periwig, long whip, jockey belt 
and ‘‘coat without sleeves,’’ of the country Tory, 
suppose him to be one of their number in that 
disguise, and proceed to make merry with him 
in a manner that rouses his English blood; ‘‘ he 
conceives a great indignation for them for pre- 
suming to laugh at an English gentleman.’’ The 
squire at last began to suspect that these strange 
beings were the new sects which neglect of the 
church had engendered. Finally he meets with 
‘*a very lovely milk-maid, for whom he conceives 
a particular affection,’’ which mollifies his Tory 
prejudices, but, to his confusion, he finds her to 
be a duchess, and has his pockets picked before 
he escapes the throng. 

In paper 47, the Tory becomes converted. He 
visits the attractions of the city with the Free- 
holder; finds the statue of Charles the First at 
Charing-cross, which convinces him that Whig 
prejudices were not so violent as he had supposed ; 
learns that fifty churches were building, whereas 
he had heard that they were nearly all demolish- 
ed; enters St. Paul's, ‘‘ where, having examined 
the dome to see if it was safe, (for the screw plot 
ran still in his head,) he observes that the lord- 
mayor, aldermen and city sword are there,”’ and, 
what has more weight with him, not more than 
two of them had fallen asleep, though the sermon 
was half through; he finds that the lions are still 
kept well in the Tower; he goes to the top of 
the monument, and is surprised at the number of 
steeples he can see, but is alarmed at some large 
stone houses whose roofs look like those of barns, 
and which, he fears, are for the use of ‘‘ dissent- 
ing assemblies.’’ From this trouble, however, 
the Freeholder relieves him. He learns by the 
inscription of the monument, that the city was 
fired by the papists in ‘‘a horrid plot for extir- 
pating protestantism and old English liberty,’’ 
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while he had been taught that the protestants 


were the cause of this catastrophe. At the Royal 
Exchange he sees the statues of the old kings, 
with Charles the Second in the crowd; he is 
wonderfully gratified with the sight of the royal 
‘*horses at the Mews;”’ is amazed to find the 
police and business of the city in active opera- 
tion, having been informed that all were sus- 
pended: and finally he sees the king’s daughters 
ride by; their beauty absolutely overwhelms the 
squire; he avows he had never seen young ladies 
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ata 


equal to them, abandons his politics, and goes 
home in his senses. 

This rapid outline can only show what we have 
remarked, that the materials of the sketch are 
but commonplace, if not trivial ; the original must 
be read to estimate its fine conception. The or- 
dinary scenes in which the squire acts his part, 
give, perhaps, that naiveté and every-day reality 
to his character which form its chief interest, and 
are, after all, the high proof of ability in the dra- 
matic writer. 
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THE PLEASANT 


BY GEO. 
A MAIDEN roamed through a flowery dell 
Where dew-drops lay, and the sunlight fell; 
The morning breeze swayed her chestnut hair, 
And touched a glow on her visage fair. 
She met a youth with midnight eyes and a high, pale 
brow, 
And he bent his knee at her fairy feet, 
And raised a fond glance to her leering eye ; 
And he snatched a rose from its waving seat— 
Her bosom’s white blent with its crimson dye. 
The maiden laughed a scornful laugh, for she thought of 
love. 


The maiden walked in the flower-decked glen— 
Her locks hung still, and her fair cheek then 
Was deeply flushed by the noontide gleam, 
And trom her eye shot a sunny beam. 
Within a branching elm-tree’s shade, where were songs 


of birds, 


w. 


THOUGHT. 


And the low, soft break of a crystal brook 
The youth of pale brow sat beside a dame 
With a graceful form and a courtly look, 
And orbs that seemed lit by affection’s flame: 
The maiden sighed a sad, deep sigh, for she thought of 


love. 


The maiden sat ‘midst the bloomy dale, 
Her eye glanced soft in the moonbeams pale ; 
And, half concealed ‘neath her clustering hair, 
Sat pensive thoughts on her forehead fair 
From out a rosy bower, through which sang the evening 
gale, 
Came the dark-eyed youth with the queen!y dame— 


1,” spake he soft and low; 


“ My sister, sweet maid,” 


And the sister said, “In my brother’s name 


Another red rose kiss thy breast of snow :” 


The maiden smiled a sweet glad smile, for she thought 


of love. 
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BY M. M. 


Own the bosom of a fairy lake a lily soft and fair 

Bloomed on its tender stem, and breathed the morning 
air; 

Warmed by the genial sun, its petals opened wide— 

Gently its white leaves floating on the lake's untroubled 


tide. 


But e’en in fairy lands fierce storms will sometimes 
lower, 

And rude winds how! about the softest rosy bower; 

And thus o’er the sleeping lake there swept a chilling 
blast, 

So cold and drear the hour, it seemed that lily’s last. 


But a fairy of the dell, who had marked the lily there, 

And breathed its perfumed sweetness, and kissed its 
cheek so fair, 

In an acorn, with an oak-leaf broad, launched her from 
the shore, 

With a tiny blade of heather grass to serve her for an 
oar. 


G . 
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She reached the trembling and a careful shelter 


made, 


ily, 


To screen it from the ruthless blast and form a welcome 
shade, 

Until the sun’s warm cheerful smiles dispelled the 
frowning clouds, 

The skies again unrobing from their mournful weeping 
shrouds. 


Thus, sweet flower, just budding on life’s oft troubled 
wave, 

Oh! soft and gentle may thy path its ripples ever lave. 

With hosts of friends around thee, and hearts that love 
thee true, 

May thy ripening years be watered by Heaven’s purest 
dew. 


But if, alas! stern fortune around thy way should lower, 
As o’er that gentle lily, in the tempest’s fearful hour, 
May some kind guardian spirit eXtend to thee her care, 
And the lily’s favored fortune be granted to thy share. 
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LETTER II.—THE 


My pear Herry:—My cousin and Seraphina 
appeared to be highly delighted at the prospect 
of attending the party, for when I mentioned it 
to them, I thought it would appear rather too lu- 
dicrous to designate it as a literary soirée. 

** Jeemes,’’ as Mrs. Dawkins cal!s her son, 
called for me on the day appointed full half an 
hour before I expected him. No persuasion could 
induce him to come in, for he said as he did not 
stop to spruce up much before he left home, he 
didn’t look fit to be introduced to Boston ladies. 
As there was a cold northwest wind blowing 
round the corner of the house where he had sta- 
tioned himself with his wagon, which made him 
look very blue, I was induced from motives of 
compassion to hurry somewhat, which caused me 
to forget the books which his mother requested 
me to bring. 

Soon after I arrived, Mrs. Dawkins rose, and 
as she passed me, gave my arm a pinch as a sign 
for me to follow her, and then whipped into a 
small bed-room. 

‘*If you'd bleve it, Hepsey,’’ said she, ‘‘ our 
Jeemes is mightily taken with your cousin Judy’s 
looks. He 
that he ever laid his eyes on. It fairly confounded 
me when I found it out, for I thought his mind 


thinks she’s about the prettiest gal 


was sot as firm as a tree on Ruthy Kinnacum. 
Your Uncle Daniel, so I’ve heern, is as rich as 


a Jew, and Judy is an only darter sartainly, if 


she aint an only child.”’ 

** She is an only child,’’ said I. 

‘* Well, it seemed to run in my head that she 
was, and that’s what I told Jeemes. Now what 
I want to know is, if any of the down country 
sparks are attentyve to her?’ 

‘*T suspect not,’’ I replied. 

‘* Well, then, if nobody's in the way, I shan’t 
say anything agin it, if Jeemes is a mind to pay 
her partic’lar attention. He’s as pairsonable a 
lookin’ youngster as you'll see in a thousand, and 
I shouldn't wonder if Judy should take a likin’ 
to him. But we musn’t stay here talkin’ all day, 
for Nabby wants your opinion as to which gound 
she’d best wear, her green Circassian or her 
changeable silk. She was all fierce to have a 
tarnaltane when I told her that Miss Feeswind 
had one on to your house, but Hopson said that 
he had no sich stuff in his store, and there was 
no chance to send below arter any. 
Miss Feeswind makes me think what I meant 
to ask you Sabba’ day, only I had notime. Do 
tell me if she don’t think I’m one of the drollest 
critters she ever come acrosst to speak as I did 
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to your house afore the whole room full, when 
she begun to say over them varses she made 
about her goin’ off down to the sea-shore in the 
middle of the night. Now, I didn’t think the gal 
half so much to blame as them that had the care 
of bringing her up. It made me feel raly put 
out to think folks would be so confounded shaller 
as to let their darter wander off down to the water 
at midnight. They don’t understand torturing 
their children as well as I do mine—if they did, 
sich tarnal silly notions would never come into 
But here comes Nabby with her 
It’s my mind for her to wear 


their heads. 
changeable silk on. 
that. It’s one her grandmarm Dawkins gin her. 
I took a mighty fancy to it the first time I ever 
see the old lady wear it. Jest examine it, and 
you'll parceive that the warp is a bright yaller— 
e’en jest an orange color—and that the fillin’ is 
a dark blue. Now, if I could have my choice, I 
should ruther by one half have it than Miss Fees- 
wind’s tarnaltane.”’ 

‘‘T like the stuff the gound’s made on well 
enough,”’ said Nabby, ‘‘ but I don’t like the set 
on’t. Do you, Hepsey ?’’ 

‘*The waist is not quite long enough for the 
fashion,”’ said I. 
sc N ib- 
1 never 
r? Oh, 


* said Mrs. Dawkins. 


by never looked well in a long waist an 


‘*That’s nothin’, 


will. Where’s your goold necklace, darter 


I see 1t now. 


so as to let it come fairly in sight. 


Pin your cape collar a little looser 
Accordin’ to 
my mind, there’s nothin’ in the univarsal world 
that sets off agal’s neck equal to a string of goold 
ut that 


} 


beads. Nabby’s gound is ruther short, b 


aint any great matter, for she’s got a first rate 
pair of morocco shoes—and atween ourselves, I 


Hopson said he'd 
warrant ’em not to be sheepskin, and they’ll 


gin a first rate price for ’em. 


show to better advantage than if her gound was 
longer. Look, Hepsey, 
he’s got on his new full cloth coat. As good 
luck would have it, we'd jest got it from the mill 
when we concluded on havin’ the sworry, so we 


Here comes Jeemes. 


sent right off for Peggy Stebbins to come over, 
and with my help and Nabby’s, she soon had the 
Turn round, Jeemes, 
Accordin’ to 


cloth convarted into a coat. 
and let Hepsey see how it sets. 
my mind, he never looked so well in anything 
afore in his life. It hangs off from the back jest 
below the shoulders a leetle too much, and Peggy 
tried to remidy the evil by narrerin’ the back of 
it, but that made it pull so on the foresides as to 
make ’em all of a wrinkle, so she was obleeged 


to give it up. Peggy felt desput bad about it, 
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’cause she thought ’twould hurt her repertation 
about cuttin’ coats, but I told her we musn’t ex- 
pect parfection.”’ 

He looked, and no doubt felt extremely sheep- 
ish, as, in obedience to his mother’s request, he 
turned round in the centre of the floor, for, dur- 
ing the whole time, he unconsciously hunched 
his shoulders and turned out his elbows in such a 
manner as to greatly increase the awkwardness 
of his appearance. 

‘* There,’’ said Mrs. Dawkins, ‘‘I don’t bleve 
that Peggy ever hit anything righter than this 
’ere coat, for all she felt so onsatisfied about it. 
The color, too, accordin’ to my mind, is oncom- 
monly becomin’ to Jeemes. It’s neither a wine 
color nor a snuff color, but atween ’em both.”’ 

‘*T don't bleve I look so desput well in it,’ 
said he. 

‘* No matter whether you bleve it or not,”’ said 


’ 


his mother. ‘‘I have my eyes, and so has Hep- 
sey, and so will somebody else have, I guess, 
that I could mention if I was a mind to. But 
aint you goin’ to put on your calf-skin shoes? I 
jest run ’em over this mornin’ with a little white 
of an egg that’s made ’em shine equal to anything 
you ever see. Come, go along and git ’em and 
put ’em on.”’ 

‘*There’s no hurry about it,’’ said he. ‘‘When 
Siah Cawley comes I shall have to go out to the 
shed to grind the axe, and shall like ’s not dust 
"em all over.”’ 

‘* What’s the matter, darter ?’’ said Mrs. Daw- 
kins. ‘‘ Don’t your curls look to your likin’ ?”’ 

‘* No,” replied Nabby; ‘‘ they make me look 
like a fright. I don’t bleve Miss F’eeswind’s 
looked so.’’ 

‘* Well, no, they didn’t, ’cause hern were black 
and yourn are Lunnun brown. ‘They may, far’s 
I know, hang down a leetle too fur. Do, Hep- 
sey, lend Nabby a helpin’ hand, and see if you 
wont find out the way to give ’em the right kink.”’ 

As kinks of every kind, whether right or 
wrong, had already nearly disappeared, I advised 
her to wear her hair plain, to which she at length 
reluctantly consented. 

‘*There’s old Miss Whittaker comin’, if I 
live,’’ said Mrs. Dawkins, looking out of the 
window. ‘‘I was obleeged to ask her, ’cause 
we wanted to borrer her silver teaspoons, and I 
knew the critter wouldn't lend ’em to us if I 
didn’t. I wouldn’t have you think that we aint 
as well off for silver teaspoons as anybody round 
here, and better too. Nabby bought half-a-dozen 
last summer, and had her name marked on ’em, 
for I told her a store was no sore. 
the spoons makes me think of the books. Did 
you think to bring ’em, Hepsey !”’ 

‘* Your son came for me earlier than I expect- 
ed,’’ I replied, ‘‘ which caused me to forget 
them.”’ 

‘* Well, it’s no great matter, for when I went 
to borrer the spoons, I see a whole heap of sar- 
mon- books in a cupboard over the fireplace, so I 
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asked Miss Whittaker to lend ’em to me, and 
they'll answer jest the same purpose as any. 
Your cousin Judy makes varses as well as Miss 
Feeswind—so your Eunice told Nabby last Sab- 
ba’-day, and I mean that Jeemes shall ask her to 
say over some of ’em in the course of the evenin’. 
Run to the door, Nabby, and wait on Miss Whit- 
taker in and help her off with her things, and then 
take a peep into the oven and see if the Injun pud- 
den and beans are bakin’ fast enough, and if they 
aint, puta shovel full of coals into the mouth of the 
oven. We baked all the pies and cake yesterday 
and this forenoon, and Nabby was at first agin 
havin’ ary pudden and beans, but when I told her 
that some of the boys would have to walk the 
matter of two or three miles right in the eye of 
this nor’wester, she thought as I did, that some 
good pork and beans wouldn’t go a beggin’. 
Walk this way into the fore-room, Miss Whitta- 
ker, and take a cheer. You've come airly, and 
that’s jest what I like. I don’t think it’s worth 
while for sich near neighbors as you and I to stand 
on ceremony. Isee you’ve got on your new calico. 
What did you give a yard?”’ 

‘* Hopson axed me two shilluns, but mind ye, I 
paid for it in perduce. He'd ’ave let me had it a 
cent and a half in a yard cheaper if I'd paid for it 
in money.” 

‘* Well, money or not money, I call two shilluns 
It’s a sweet, pretty thing, and a good 
That’s a desput 


cheap. 
piece—jest as fairm as a board. 
innocent-lookin’ sprig —that green and purple one. 
I never could bear a great flarntin’ figure. Now 
this ‘ere that I’ve got on is altogether too showy 
to suitme. ’T'was Mr. Dawkins’ choice. Men, 
you know, in a gin’ral way, are apt to be taken 
with somethin’ that’s gay. The gals, I find, are 
confaberlatin’ about the table that’s to be sot in 
the middle of the floor. It’s to be kivered all 
over with books and newspapers, and that’s what 
I borrered them sarmon-books of you for.”’ 

‘* The massy on me—you skeer me ; for if them 
Boston gals should open ’em, I’m afeared they 
see where I writ my name in ’em. You know 
I don’t have occasion to write much, so I’ve lost 
what I larnt to school, amazin’ly.”’ 

‘*T’m sure your writin’ beats mine out and out; 
I always had too much of the go-ahead principle 
about me to stand on niceties when I was larnin’ 
to write. Hepsey, what are you kiverin’ them sar- 
mon-books all over with newspapers for? Seein’ 
Miss Whittaker was so obleegin’ as to lend ’em 
to us, I think they ought to occupy a conspicerous 
place.”’ 

‘*Ta, ma’am, do let ’em be out of sight, jest as 
she’s put ’em; for I should feel as if I was goin’ to 
fly right away if I should see that Miss Feeswind 
goin’ to open one of ’em, for fear she’d see my 
name.”’ 

‘* Ta, she wouldn’t know whose it was if she 
should.”’ 

‘*T should be afeared she’d have the cur’osity 
to inquire me out.” 
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“* Why, Miss Whittaker,”’ said Mrs. Dawkins, 
**T never minded till this minute, that you'd sot 
yourself down in that ’ere low cheer right behind 
the door. Do take this ’ere rockin’-cheer afore 
the fire.’’ 

‘*T thank’ee, marm, I'd ruther not. I picked 
this ’ere place out on purpose, ‘cause I thought it 
*twas the least conspicerous in the room.”’ 

‘* Well, I won't insist on your settin’ in the 
rockin’-cheer if its agin’ your inclernation. The 
company don’t seem to be much in airnest about 
comin’ airly; so, if you’re amind to, I'll show you 
the stuff Nabby and I have been bakin’ up to 
treat ’em with. The place you picked out be- 
hind the door shall be resarved for you, so you 
needn't be afeared to leave it.”’ 

** Til thank you kindly, marm, if you will have 
the goodness to resarve it for me. I shall be raly 
glad to see the pervision you’ve made for so much 
gentry.”’ 

‘Come, Hepsey,’’ said Mrs. Dawkins, ‘‘ may 
be you'll like to see it too.’’ 

We therefore, all three of us, proceeded to the 
store-room together. 

‘* Well, I declare,"’ said Miss Whittaker, ‘‘ what 
a sight of pervision you have got. It's raly worth 
seein’. Jest to look at them pumpkin-pies is 
enough to make a pairson’s mouth water, they 
look so nice. ‘These 'ere on the shelf are your 
mince pies, I spose.’”’ 

‘* No,’’ said Mrs. Dawkins, ‘‘them’s the apple 
pies; these ’ere are the mince pies.’’ 

** Well, I declare, marm, what a sight of ’em 
there is. I spose they’ve got every kind o’ spice 
in ’em that was ever heern of, besides bein’ stuffed 
as full of reesons as they can hold.”’ 

** Yes, there’s a pretty good lot of spice and 
reesons too in’em, I can tell ye. Hopson asked 
awful dear for the reesons, and we paid him in 
butter, too—and good butter, sich as ourn, is the 
best kind o’ perduce—equal to cash, every bit and 
grain. Nabby was sot on havin’ the box-reesons, 
though tothers were a sight cheaper, but she said 
that a sworry was what we never had afore, and, 
like’s not, should never have agin, and she was 
detarmined to go to the very top notch.”’ 

**La,”’ said Miss Whittaker, ‘‘it’s a sworry 
you're goin’ to have. Strange I couldn’t think. 
I wentto see Aunt Jemima Kinnacum yesterday 
arternoon, and we both puzzled our brains till we 
were fairly tired, tryin’ to remember what it was. 
I wouldn't ask, ’cause I was afeared you’d laugh 
at me, the same as Aunt Jemima said you did at 
her. 

** Well, I don’t calkerlate to laugh at any pair- 
son’s mistakes—it aint perlite; but I was so des- 


put tickled at the droll pronunsation she gin it, that 
I bust right out a laughin’ afore I'd time to con- 
sider.’ 

‘*Marm,”’ said Nabby, coming to the store- 
room door, ‘‘ Mike Dustin's in the kitchen, and 
says he’s goin’ right over to see Josh Day, the 
stage driver, so | thought 'twould be a good 


chance to send word to Josh about gettin’ some 
flowers for my bunnet.”’ 

‘* La, child,’’ said her mother, ‘‘ you don’t want 
flowers to wear this fall, nor the winter nother. 
Hopson will have some up when it’s time to wear 
’em.”’ 
‘*But you know, marm, you wouldn't consent 
for me to buy any last summer, ‘cause you said if 
I'd wait till fall they’d be cheaper.”’ 

** Well, I wouldn't send by Josh Day arter 
them. He always charges fourpence for doin’ the 
most triflin’ arrant. Not that I vally a fourpence, 
but I won’t humor him. Run, darter,—I hear 
somebody knock. I wonder Mr. Dawkins don’t 
come in and spruce up a leetle afore the folks all 
get here. But there, it’s all one to him whether 
he has on his go-to-meetin’ coat or his old tow 
frock. He feels jest as ondependent in one as he 
duz in tother. Hark! That’s Nancy Thatcher's 
voice that’s speakin’ now, and I spose her bro- 
ther Edmund's come with her. -I ruther expect, 
though I don’t know sartain, that he and Hepsey 
have taken a likin’ to one tother. How is it, 
Hepsey ?"’ 

‘*Come, Miss Whittaker,’’ said I, affecting not 
to hear what she said, ‘‘if you wish to secure 
your favorite seat, you had better be in season.”’ 

‘“*The land! so I had. There, I hear some- 
body else knockin’ now. I shouldn’t wonder if 
’twas the Boston gals.”’ 

‘* No, taint them,’’ said Mrs. Dawkins. ‘‘Tt’s 
Ruthy Kinnacum and Bets Beady. Nabby, step 
this way; has Siah Cawley come yet ?’’ 

‘* Yes, marm, he and Zeb, and Bill, and Sam, 
come half an hour ago, and Siah’s helpin’ James 
grind the axe.”’ 

‘Well, I'm master glad Jeemes is like to get 
his axe ground, ’cause he’s been calkerlatin’ to 
have it ready to go to choppin’ with airly in the 
mornin’, and I don’t like to have him disappinted. 


Mind, Nabby, and tell him to put on his calf-skin 


shoes when he comes in, if he should happen to 
forget it. Stop, Miss Whittaker, don’t be in sich 
ahurry. Here's a bottle full of doctor’s trade, and 
I want you to take a spunful of it. I’ve jest fin- 
ished one bottle, and it’s the most comfortin’ stuff 
for the stomach I ever see.’’ 

‘* Do tell me if *tis. What is’t made on?’’ 

**Q, all manner of wholesome roots and airbs. 
I had it of Dr. Mixum, and he says it’s a univarsal 
cure for every kind of an ail that was ever heern 
on.”’ 

“If you think it’s good for the rheumatiz, I'll 
thank you kindly for a spoonful on it.’ 

‘** To be sure it’s good for ’em,’’ said Mrs. Daw- 
kins, as she filled a large tablespoon with the liquid 
and handed it to Miss Whittaker. 

‘“*The land!’’ she exclaimed, after swallowing 
it, ‘*’tis jest as bitter as alloways.’’ 

‘* Well, it is a leetle bitter, ’ll own; but Dr. 
Mixum says that the chief part of the vartue lays in 
the bitter, so, whenever my stomach feels basely, I 


down with a spunful of it without allowin’ myself 
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to make a single wry face. If I was you, Miss 
Whittaker, l'd buy a bottle on’t. 
pears to be a nice man, and the folks here ought 


Dr. Mixum ap- 


to patternize him.”’ 

‘* Why, marm, Aunt Jemima told me that he'd 
airnt a handsome fortin by doctorin.”’ 

‘* Well, I spose he’s pretty well to do in the 
world, and though some folks call him awful plain, 
accordin’ to my idea, he’s quite a pairsonable look- 
Now, for my part, I never keered about 
You know 
he’s a widderwer, and it’s whispered round that 
Now | 
want you, jest for the notion on’t, to guess who 


in’ man. 
seein’ a man so terrible handsome. 


he’s thoughts of bein’ married afore long. 
he’s picked out for a wile.’’ 

**'The land, ma’am, I couldn’t guess in a gine- 
ration. 


Stebbins.”’ 


‘Lhe only pairson | can think on is Peggy 


‘* Why, woman alive, Peggy is near upon five 
and forty year old.”’ 

‘‘Well, ma'am, ’twas her age that made me 
pitch on her when you axed me to guess; for aunt 


Jemima told me that the Dr. Mixuin is up’ards 0’ 


sixty.”’ 


He's 


a widderwer, | know, but then he hasn't a chick 


‘* Aunt Jemima don’t know everything. 
nor achild in the world. ‘To be honest about it, 
folks do say that he’s taken a likin’ to my darter 
Nabby.”’ 

‘* Why how you talk, ma’am; I thought that 
Nabby Aad a spark. Aunt Jemima told me that 
Ralph Stebbins, Peggy’s brother, was waitin’ on 
her about.’’ 


La, he’s waited on her home from singin’- 


school a few times—that’s all. But look here, 
Miss Whittaker, don’t, fur massy’s sake, say a 
word about what I’ve told you consarnin’ the doc- 
tor and Nabby, ‘thout you hear on it some other 
way, ’cause you know folks would think ’twas ter- 
rible shaller fur me to tell that my own darter was 
like to have a ep irk.’”’ 

‘* No indeed—you needn’t be a might skairt— 
I shan’t speak on’t to nobody.”’ 

‘* Well, I aint skairt, for if I hadn’t been sartain 
*twould zo no furder, I wouldn’t ’ave mentioned 
a syllerble about it for the univarsal world. I’m 
never afeard to tell you anything, we’ve always 
been so intermate. Come, we'll go into the fore- 
It’s a’most time 
for Miss Feeswind and Judy Mayberry to come. 
Do you want me to interduce ’em to you, Miss 
Whittaker ?”’ 

‘The massy on me, no indeed—'twould skeer 
I shall slip right 
into my cheer behind the door and set as still as a 


room now if you’re a mind to. 


; 


me e’en jest out 0’ my senses. 


mouse in a cheese.”’ 

During this dialogue I had been busily employed 
in cutting the cake into slices, and being screened 
by the door which Nabby had left open, I had not 
been observed by Mrs. Dawkins. 

‘* You critter you,” said she, ‘‘I thought you 
went out when Nabby did. Now you’ve heern 
every word l’vye said to Miss Whittaker about Dr. 


; 
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Mixum. ’Pon the whole, I’m glad you did heer 
me, if you’d on’y be persuaded to speak a word in 
favor of the Doctor to Nabby. ’*T'would ’ave a 
desput sight more weight with her than all Jeemes 
and I can say, or her father other.” 

We now proceeded to the ‘‘foreroom,” and in a 
few minutes Mr. Dawkins came in from the barn. 
After talking with Edmund Thatcher about the 
and the 
for about ten or fifteen minutes, he found time to 


** *nexation of Texas,” ** Mexican war,”’ 


listen to Mrs. Dawkins, who had all the while 


been endeavoring to represent to him the propriety 


of exchanging his dress. Soon afterwards, 1 heard 


** Jeemes” and the Cawleys in the kitchen, and 


was exchanging his 
ll-glossed shoes, Se- 


unluckily for him, while he 
thick, heavy boots for his we 
raphina and Judithina arrived and were ushered 
into the ‘‘ foreroom.’? 

‘*Hang it,”? said James, (for happening to be 
near the door, I could overhear what was said, 
‘* T’ve got fairly ketched now. ‘lhere’s them Boston 
gals come, and I declare. if I hadn’t rather pile 
If I'd 
on’y been in the room when they got here, I 
shouldn’t keerd. 
live.”? 


up burnt logs all day than go in afore ’em. 


Siah, you shall go in fust, if I 


‘*T should 


look well goin’ fust when it’s your company.” 


sc 


Not as you know on,” said Siah. 


Come on then,” said he, ‘‘right arter me. 
Mind and keep close to me now, and not leave me 
standing all alone, like the liberty-pole in Squire 
Be ady *s lot.”? 

Brac ing himse If into an attitude of great courage, 
door with a firm and decided 
step. He faltered a little at the threshold, gave 


he approache d the 


a glance at his glistening shoes, another to the 
sleeves of his new coat, compressed his lips more 
firmly, drew his fingers through his hair, and then 
boldly entered. 

‘* Where on airth is Nabby gone to?” said Mrs. 
Dawkins. As she spoke Nabby was discovered 
in the rear of her brother and the fonr Cawleys, 
having, like the former, been so unfortunate as to 
be absent from the room when Seraphina and Ju- 
dithina arrived. 

““This is my darter Nabby, that I told you 


; 


about,’? said Mrs. Dawkins, ‘‘ and this ’ere young 


man,” grasping her son’s reluctant arm and draw- 


ing him forth from the midst of the Cawleys, ‘‘is 

He’s naterally a little bashful at 

fust, but he’ll soon get over it.’’ 
‘*How do ye do, ladies? 


my son Jeemes. 


I hope to see you 
well,”’ said he, bowing and coloring, while, as a 
last resource for having no employment for his 
hands, as he had no watch chain to play with, and 
as they had all the time been very much in his way, 
he thrust them into his pockets ; a movement which 
was instantly succeeded by a jingle of metal, much 
too sharp to admit of the imputation of its being 
nothing but copper. 

Seraphina did not wholly suppress a giggle, but 
Judithina, by the manner she received and answer- 
ed his inquiries, must I think have obtained a hint 
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respecting the admiration with which she had in- 
spired him; for, I am sorry to say, that she would 
not probably have been withheld from following 
Seraphina’s example by any superior benevolence 
of feeling. The entrance of several others, includ- 
ing Dr. Mixum, was a great relief to James, as the 
latter drew the attention of all present. He was 
a bustling, brisk-looking little man with a sharp, 
eager physiognomy, and immediately fell to shak- 
ing hands with those assembled without waiting for 
the ceremony of an introduction even to Seraphina, 
and my cousin. He then addressed a few words 
to Nabby in particular. ‘‘1’m charmed to see you 
look so blooming this evening, Miss Dawkins,” 
said he, ‘‘ even though such roses as yours may 
be somewhat inimical to the interests of the votaries 
of Esculapius.”’ 

** Do you ’spose,”’ said Mrs. Whittaker, grasping 
the skirt of Mrs. Dawkins’ gown as she was pass- 
ing her, ‘‘that the Mr. Eskerlapus the Doctor 
spoke on, is a relation of his’en ?”? 

**T don’t take it that he is,’? replied Mrs. Daw- 
kins. ‘‘ Dr. Mixum often speaks of him, and I 


expect that he’s a brother physicianer, and one of 


his most intermate friends.” 

Nabby’s cheeks looked much more like peonies 
then they did like roses, as she stole a sidelong 
glance at Ralph Stebbins, who appeared quite 
fidgety, while the doctor was addressing his sweet- 
heart. 

Turning suddenly to Seraphina, ‘‘ Was it a ge- 
neral time of health in Boston, when you left ?”’ 
said Dr. Mixum. 

**Tt was,” she replied. 

**T’ve had serious thoughts of going there my- 
self,’’ said he. 
very respectable, but I want a wider field for the 
I am not what 

My genius is 


‘This is a respectable place— 


exercise of my professional skill. 
is called a regular bred physician. 
too buoyant—too soaring to submit to be bound 
down by the rules imposed, by what is called the 
Faculty. Iam bold to say that I have so far pe- 
netrated into nature’s grand arcana, as to be able 
to select those roots and herbs, the juices of which, 
when properly concocted, will, if taken in suffi- 
ciently large quantities, cure any disease under the 
sun.”’ 

** Nothin’ but roots and airbs, mind ye, Miss 
Feeswind,” said Mrs. Dawkins. ‘‘ Dr. Mixum 
has nothin’ to do with their minerals. 
Doctor, | make a pint of takin’ a spunful of the 
trade you call a Univarsal Remedy, every morn- 
in’.”? 

‘** And I make, no doubt, ma’am, but that you 
derive great benefit from it,” said Dr. Mixum. 

**T sartainly do, for I tell ye there’s a terrible 
sight of vartue in it, let who will think to the con- 
terary.’’ 

** And have you taken some of it, Miss Nabby ?” 
said he, turning to her with a smile. 

** No, I haven’t, nor don’t mean to,’ she re- 
plied, in a tone of voice not more remarkable for 
its suavity than her words. 


pison 
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‘* Nabby ’s a great inemy to anything that’s 
bitter,’’ said her mother. 

‘* Or old either,”? said Nabby, which the doctor 
did not or afiected not to hear. 

‘*You would like some of my pills better, I 
suspect. They contain all the essential ingredients 
introduced into my grand double-compound mix- 
ture, or Universal Remedy, but in a more con- 
densed form.’’ 

‘* And then, Doctor, there’s that good ’intment 
of your’n, sich as you gin me to put on my wrist 
when I spraint it. Why, ’twas raly amazin’ how 
soon it began to soople the cords and sinners, and 
make ’em soft and plierble.”’ 

‘© Yes,”’ said Dr. Mixum, ‘‘I came near for- 
getting the liniment. 
Miss Feeswind, that there is not a sprain, dislo- 
cation, fracture, or a fever in any of its phases, 
that can stand before ‘ Mixum's Incomparable Li- 
niment,’ so called—and my ‘ Grand Double-com- 
pound Mixture.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Dawkins now sent Nabby out to put on 
the tea-kettle, and as tea soon followed, I will for 
the present bid you adieu, leaving you to imagine 
the inroads, which were made in the pudding and 
beans, apple-pies and pumpkin-pies, and above all 


Permit me to assure you, 


> 


the mince-pies—‘ stuffed full of reesons,’’—on 
which, I assure you, Miss Whittaker feasted to 
Ever yours, 

Hersey Mayberry. 


her heart’s content. 


LETTER III. 
Dear Herry: After tea, Seraphina and my 
cousin exchanged significant glances several times 
while listening to Dr. Mixum, and I soon found by 
a few remarks that I happened to overhear, that 
they felt satisfied that in him they had discovered 
the incognito poet. I suspect that the doctor over- 
heard some of their conversation as well as myself, 
for he approached them and addressed them with a 
very self-complacent air. 

‘* Before tea,”’ said he, ‘‘ Mrs. Dawkins did me 
the honor, to speak in terms of the most exalted 
commendation of my Incomparable Liniment, and 
as I understand that both of you are votaries of the 
celestial Nine, I will, if you please, repeat a few 
lines, with which, in a moment of inspiration, I 
apostrophized it.’ 

He then, his ‘‘ eyes in a fine frenzy rolling,”’ 
while he gesticulated with both head and hands, 
recited the subjoined lines : 

“Go forth to earth’s remotest bounds, 
Heal bruises, sprains and ghastly wounds : 
The joint displaced—the fractured bone, 
Thy matchless virtues still will own. 
With wrinkles on the brow of age, 
Successful warfare thou wilt wage ; 
Before their conqueror they will flee— 
They'll know thou art their enemy. 
Yes, matchless liniment! still keep in motion 

Supplying those that need thee, one and all, 
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Until an insect can drink up the ocean, 
Or till a turtle round the world can crawl; 


for, mors miseretur neminis, nec divitis, nec pau- 
peris, which, being translated into our vernacular 
tongue, means, Death pities no one, neither rich 
nor poor.”’ 

‘* There, that is what I call worth hearin’, said 
Mrs. Dawkins, who, during the recitation, had 
kept reeling backwards and forwards in her chair, 
‘* And Miss 


Feeswind, did you obsarve, how dreadful solemn 


so as to keep time to the measure. 


that Lating sounded? I know every word of the 


varses by heart, and the Lating too, ’cause, you 


know, Dr. Mixum, they're printed on the box of 


> 


linnerment you gin me.’ 
‘* They are, ma’am,’ 
turning to Miss Feeswind, and my cousin, ‘‘al- 


said he, bowing; then 
though,” said he, ‘‘I value this good lady’s opin- 
ion, as springing from an unsophisticated mind, 
I presume, it will be no harm for me to confess 
that the approbation, which I see painted on your 
countenances, is still more flattering, for though 
you have but just arrived at the years of adole- 
scence, I have been informed by a young friend”? 
—and he looked smilingly towards my brother 
John—‘‘ that you have woven wreaths of poesy 
from the choicest and most delectable flowers that 
were ever refreshed by the waters that flow from 
the heights of Parnassus, and which are so melli- 
fluous that they fall on the tympanum of the ear 
—speaking of the ear, I would observe that my 
Liniment is an unfailing cure for deafness—like 
notes of celestial melody. Permit me to assure 
you, my young ladies, that such wreaths will 
never fade.”? 

‘“*There now, Nabby,” said Mrs. Dawkins, 
exchanging her seat for one next her daughter, 
and holding a large green fan before their faces 
to prevent being overheard, ‘‘ didn’t I tell you 


that you would have a chance to buy a wreath of 


flowers for your bunnet, without sendin’ by Josh 
Day arter it? You see, by what Dr. Mixum says, 
that he’s heern that Mrs. Feeswind and Judy 
Mayberry have sot up makin’ ’em while they’re 
on their visit here, and with good fast colors too, 
and you know that’s a great object, ’cause they 
look enough sight worse than nothin’ arter they’re 
all faded out.’’ 

**T don’t bleve,”’ 
Dr. Mixum meant.”’ 

‘* Why, Nabby, you’d make your mother out 
to be shaller as dishwater. I’ve got both ears and 
onderstandin’, and the doctor sartainly said that 
he’d heern for sartain that both of *em made 
wreaths that wouldn’t fade. I shall speak to the 
gals about it, afore it’s time for ’em to go home, 
and, mabby, they’ll be willin’ to make one for 
you, and take their pay in blue stockin’-yarn. 
That, you know, ’Il suit Jeemes, for he mortally 
hates to have the money go for sich trinklets.”’ 

The prospect of so advantageous a trade put 
Mrs. Dawkins into remarkably good humor, and 
happening to look behind the door, where Mrs. 
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said Nabby, ‘‘ that is what 
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Whittaker sat silent and unnoticed, ‘‘ I’m afear- 
ed,’’ said she, ‘‘that you don’t enjoy yourself, 
Mrs. Whittaker. Why don’t you jine in the 
convarsation ?”’ 

**O don’t bother yourself to mind me, ma’am,” 
meekly replied Mrs. Whittaker, ‘‘ I’m lookin’ on 
and larnin’ !”’ 

‘*How do you like the sworry?” said Mrs. 
Dawkins, lowering her voice. 

** Why, middlin’ well, ma’am. I don’t raly 
understand all that Dr. Mixum says, his discourse 
is so figurey.”’ 

‘* Well, the doctor’s so learned that it’s no easy 
matter for him to use words to suit the curpacity 


Now, as I told Aunt 


Jemima Kinnacum, I’m naterally of sich a quick 


of them he talks with. 


turn, I'm never a mite put to it to onderstand him. 
Everything he says is always parfectly plain to 
me.?? 

As Mrs. Dawkins turned from Mrs. Whittaker, 
she saw that her son had seated himself by Ruth 
Kinnacum, and that, from appearances, he was 
as well pleased with her as before he had seen 
my cousin Judithina. 


** Jeemes,”’ said she, ‘‘ come this way a minute 


—I want to speak to you.” 

‘** Why, onairth,” said she, drawing him aside, 
**don’t you pay some attention to Judy Mayberry ! 
I thought you'd takin’ sich a likin’ to her, that 
you didn’t mean to have anything more to say 
to Ruthy.”” 

‘*I said Judy was a pretty gal, and so she is, 
but she aint a mite prettier than Ruthy.”’ 

ll have a 


‘* But you must consider that Judy 
great fortin. I’ve been told for sartain, that her 
father’s got a power of brick housen in Boston, 
and that ary one ’em is as big as a meetin’- 
house.”” 

‘* Well, mother, you know as well as I, that 
there’s two sides to everything. I’ve been 
thinkin’ the matter all over, and calcerlatin’ the 
advantages and disadvantages in my head, jeat 
as ’xact as I would a sum in the rule of three; 
and cum to put one agin t’other, I b'leve, ’twill 
be full as well for me to have Ruthy. She’s jest 
as smart as a steel trap, and can do all the house- 
work herself, and the spinnin’ and weavin’ into 
the bargain. Now, if I should have Judy, there 
must be one hired gal to wait on her, and two 
more to wait on the hired gal; and I tell ye, that 
with on’y one pair of hands to throw in at the 
door, and three or four to throw out of the winder, 
there would soon be an end of her great fortin.”’ 

‘Well, have it your own way—if your’ne a 
mind to have Ruthy, have her; I’ve nothin’ to 
say agin the gal; but with all your calcerlation, 
I’ve the vanity to think that I could work the 
keerd a leetle more cur’ouser than you do. If 
you don’t think of Judy for a wife, you mite make 
sure of her friendship and good will, by bein’ 
perlite and attentyve to her; and then, you know; 
when you go to Boston to sell the perduce, you 
might not on’y git an invertation to go to her fa- 
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ther’s and put up, instead of goin’ to a tavern— 
but you might, like’s not, find em good customers. 
You know, the apple-trees you grafted with the 
scionses Squire Beady gin you, begin to bear a 
desput sight of russetings and sweetings, and if 
you on’y git on a sociable footin’ with the old 
gentleman, mabby, he’ll buy all his winter apples 
of you, and let you set your own price, for I’ve 
heern he aint a mite stingy.”’ 

** Well, I declare there’s somethin’ in what you 
say; and I guess, I'll watch my opportunity, and 
have a leetle talk ‘long o’ Judy.’ 

‘* That's right—now go along, and set down in 


that cheer afore anybody else gits it, and if you 
can’t think of anything else to say to her, ask her 
to say over some of the varses she’s made up.” 

The prospect of a night’s lodging, and two or 
three meals gratis, was not to be trifled with; he 
therefore followed his mother's advice, by taking 
possession of the vacant chair. fter satisfying 
himself that his throat was perfectly clear, by 
several emphatic a-hems, he addressed Judith- 
ina. 

**Look here, you,’ said he, ‘‘if you've a 


mind to, I don’t keer if you say over some of 


them ‘ere varses I’ve heern you made up.” 
She made many excuses, but as Dr. Mixum, 
and several othe rs, joined in the re juest, she 


concluded to comply. 


she to Se- 


Meet- 


Which would you recite,”’ said 


raj hina, ‘‘the Lines to the Moon, or, the 


ing of the 2? 


Lovers in a Shady Grove 

*'The Meeting of the Lovers is my favorite,’ 
said Seraphina. 

**Tt will 
Jol n 

** Lest I should give you reason to susp ct that 
I am ad | horous tothe subject ir 


Dr. Mixum, ‘‘1 would observe that it is one which 


pe mine too, I know,”’ said my brothe r 


witation,’’ said 


is as remarkably adapted to the muse, as is my 
Grand Double Compound Mixture to the diseases 
human frame.”’ 

The Meeting of the Lovers in a Shady Grove 
was, therefore, decided on, which Judithina re- 


cited, as follows: 


“Ros 


Where Philander she hope 


la walked forth to the shady grove 


orton 
And the birds were singing their songs of love, 
In strains seraphic’ly sweet 
A mighty prince in disguise was he, 


And a humble peasant-maid was she. 


He came not, so she sat herself down, 


Beneath a green willow-tree, 
And gracefully fell her russet gown, 
On the flowers so lovely to see 

Her tears fell fast, and on them lay, 


Like pearly gems in the morning ray. 


A noise !—Ais step it seemed to be, 
Hastening towards the willow-tree, 
Then came a rustling of the boughs, 
And she half feared ‘twas but the cows, 


Cropping the green and trembling spray. 


Slowly she raised her eyes—no, "twas not they 
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But a young man decked in jewels and gold, 
Most superb and most splendid to behold 

She started up like a frightened fawn, 

And from the spot would soon have been gone, 
Had not a voice she knew full we 


, 

Enchained her like some wizard’s spell 
‘It is Philander’s voice,’ said she, 
And he replied, ‘’tis surely he— 


A peasant no more, but a mighty prince, 


As this go ind this jewel will you convince 
So fair Rosilla when you marry me 


A high and noble princess you'll be.” 


Mixum,” said Mrs. Dawkins, 


ation, ‘‘them 


“ There, Dr 
when Judithina had finished her reci 
They e’en 


jest come up to yourn settin’ aside the place, 


varses is, what I call raly divartin’ 


t 
where you brought it in so cur’ous about the in- 


sect drinkin’ up the ocean, and the turkle crawl- 


in’ round the world. ‘The place that told abou 


the rich prince put me in mind of a song | used to 


sing when I was a gal. ‘There was nine-and- 
forty varses in it; I wish I could think of th 
whole on ’em, and I would sing ’em for the di- 


varsion of you and the rest of the company. I'v 
a nateral voice for singin’ the same as Nabby has, 
on’y I think mine's a leetle hair the most power- 
ful. Howsomever, the substance of ’em was, a 


rich prince fell in love with a gal, that was poor 


as a church-mouse, but terrible handsome. Now 
it so happened that there were three other gals, 


that lived in the same neighborhood, and they 
every one on ’em fell in love with the prince, a 


circumstance that naterally made them inemies to 


the one he’d taken a likin’ to. So they contrived 
all manner of means to spite her, but as good luck 


would have it, he found out their wicked tricks, 
and sintenced ’em all to be ixercuted. Th 
I’ve forgot the chief of °em, the two windin up 
lines were so purthetic like, I shall never forgit 
*em, if I live to be as old as Mithusaler. You 
see that the prince was comferiin’ and consorelin’ 
his bride as ’twere, by tellin’ her that there was 
no danger of their ever ventin’ their spite on hex 
any more, and then he says, 


‘One hang-ed, one drown-ed, one burn-ed sh 





all t 


be, 


So there’il be the sorrowful eend of all three 


And ’twas sarvin’ on’em right, I say, ’cause they 
desarved it; but for all that I'd always kind of 


pitied the critters, ’specially when I thought 


how'’t humbled ’em to be made sich spectacles 





on. Now Judy—Miss Mayberry, I mean—the 
on’y thing I’ve agin your varses is, they break 


You 


cur'osty to sich a degree, to ’ave told what kind 


off too short. ought, arter recitin’ the 
of a weddin’ gound she had. Now the gal that 
was married to the prince, I’ve been tellin’ ye on, 
—her name was Sukey, I b’leve—now, next to 
Nabby, I always thought that Sukey was one of 
the prettiest soundin’ names | know on—but, as I 
was sayin’, the gal I was tellin’ ye on, was mar- 
ried in a gound the prince gin her, and, if my 
memory sarves me, the ground work was the 
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color o’ the sky, and had the sun, moon and stars 
all pictered out on’t jest as naterel as life, in goold 
ind silver and dimons. But never mind—yourn 
are fust rate fur as they go, and I mistrust by 
Nabby’s looks, for I watched her pretty narrer, 
that she liked ’em as full well as I did, and so, I 


guess, 


you did, Jeemes—didn’t you now ? 
‘* Why, yes, I liked ’em pretty tol*rable well.” 
‘*T knowed so by your looks. Why don’t you 
tell Miss Mayberry what part struck you most 
sinsibly.”’ 


‘*’'Taint likely she cares,’ said he. 
**O yes, I do,” said Judithina, ‘‘I should be 
delighted to know what particular passage was 
most to your taste.” 


le,?? said he, ‘“‘I think I 


. , 
iked that place best, where 


** Well, on the who 


it spoke somethin 


about the cows browsin’ in the woods. It made 
, 


me think of our old Brindle, for she’s ravin’ dis- 
racted arter browse always in the spring o’ the 
year, but she’s a fust rate cow, so we put up with 

‘* That did sound nateral,’’ said Mrs. Dawkins; 
**but you know I’m inclined to be a leetJe more 
fancifuller than you are. Now that place seemed 


to strike me most, where it mentioned the wizard. 


I expected nothin’, but that it would turn out that 





the tarnal critter had cast a mist afore 
eyes, and that the 


man was dressed out in, 


goold and jewels the young 
would turn out to be all 


asham. But, Dr. Mixum, you don’t say a single 


word about ’em. Is'pose you'll say, l’ve taike d 
; ay 


so fast, you couldn’t. 


‘*By no means, ma’am—my exalted expecta- 


tions were more than realized. Such a variety 


in the measure—such an inimitable mingling of 


the tristful and the spark yr, that 


whole so judiciously blended as must suit every 
the same as my Incomparable Double Com- 


taste, 


pound Mixture agrees with every constitution.”’ 


** La, doctor, you always contrive to bring in 


everything you want to jest as slick as ile,’’ said 


Mrs. 
He pse “ag sal 


Dawkins, then turning to me. ‘* Look 


brother Tommy and 


she, ‘* your 
Mr. Dawkins are talkin’ together jest as stidy as 
a mill about the new-fangled plough that’s lately 
interduced, anc I don’t believe they’ve heern a 
‘ Dawkins 


word of Judy’s varses. Mr. 


never 
thinks of anything but farmin’ and polartics, and 


I guess, your brother’s pretty much like him. 
Edmund Thatcher, too, seems to be talkin’ quite 
name of bein’ 


airnest about’t, for all he’s got the 


sich a great Latin scholar. There, as true as I'm 
alive, Ralph Stebbins has got along side of our 
Nabby. Ralph Stebbins 
} 


’ 9 ‘ 1 , ’ ’ 
cause he’s poor, but I do think it’s nothin’ more 


Now, I don't despise 


than rationable, that the granddarter of a major 
I'll warrant Dr. 


Mixum will feel pretty much riled, if he 


should look a little hair higher. 


takes 
notice how sociable she is with him, and not to 
blame ‘nother.’’ 


Mrs. Whittaker, finding that there now began 
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to be more speakers than hearers, thought that 
she might venture to speak with the rest. 
‘* Miss Dawkins,”’ 


in’? my head so all the evenin’, tryin’ to contrive 


said she, ‘‘ I’ve been a bother- 


who that Mr. Eskerlapus can be, Doctor Mixum 
spoke on, that it’s come pretty near spilin’ all my 
comfort ; and I've now jest thought whether or no 
it aint a rich widderwer that Aunt Jemima Kin- 
nacum was tellin’ me on t’other arternoon. All 
I could do and say, she wouldn't tell me his name, 
but she said he was a great friend to the doctor, 
and had made a powerof money specleatin’. By 
what I could find out, he’s arter a wife, and Aunt 
Jemima, I ruther guess, thinks she stands a good 
chance to kitch him.”’ 

‘* He may be arter her money,”’ said Mrs. Daw- 


Lilt You 


matter of five hundred dollars 


kins, ** but he aint arter her, bound. 





know she had the 


brother Life a few years 


left her by he ago. 


Life was an old bachelder, and left his brothers 


and sisters five hundred dollars a piece. If my 
memory sarves me, there were six on ’em, be- 
sides Aunt Jemima—two boys and four gals. 


Zeb was the oldest and married Pol Beady, old 


Squire Beady’s youngest sister. Jinny come next 


and she married Ned Beetle, a brother to Jocky 


Beetle—then there was Lovey, and she married 
old spetacle Brock. ‘They called him spetacle 


Brock’s son, ’cause he always wore green glass- 


es. The next was Ben—he larnt a shoemaker’s 


trade—sarved his time along with Zeke Brown, 

and married Zeke’'s sister. The three 

were gals—Jemima, Beckey and Tildy. 

married and Tildy married Jake 

Hines, but he wa‘n’t any related to Enos. 
, 


youngest 
Becke y 
Enos Hines, 
Jake 
was light complected, and E 


’ But I de 


as a muriatter 


Os Was near upon as 





lare, I’ve got clean 


a way from the subje we were talkin’ on. I 
shouldn’t wonder if the pairson Aunt Jemima 


meant, was the very one Dr. Mixum talks about 
so much. I’ve been goin’ to ask him about him 
a hundred times, but some how, I never could 
come at it very handy, but I'll ask him now if I 
live.’’ 

‘* Well, ma’am,’’ said Mrs. Whittaker, 


ell him that you axed him on my account.’ 


** don’t 

** Don’t be afeared—I won't say a word about 
you. You're sartain, the one Aunt Jemima meant 
wa’n't a doctor.”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am, I’m sartain of that.”’ 

‘* Well then, when I speak to Dr. Mixum about 


for I'm well 


em, I shall call ’em squir enough 
varsed in the nater of mankind to know that it’s 
tle above what they 
Dr. Mixum,”’ 


said she, raising her voice, ‘‘ 1 don’t know but 


better to alevate pairsonsa lee 
raly be, than to fall one hair below. 
you'll think, it’s none of my business; but for 
sartain reasons, that I'll tell you some other time, 
I’ve a great cur’osity to know who that Squire 
Eskerlapus is, I've heern you speak on so often.”’ 


‘* Squire Oscar Lapus,” said he, musingly, 


‘* pardon me, ma’am, but I don’t remember to 
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have ever had the honor of being acquainted with 
such a person.” 

** Why, doctor, you can’t be so forgetful, as all 
that comes to. I've heern you speak on him over 
and over agin, and always in a way as if you sot 
a great store by him.”’ 

‘*Ah!”’ said he, ‘‘a light begins to-dawn upon 


my mind— 


Through the mists of error, there breaks a light, 
Like Luna,(Lunal would remark means the moon,) 
Like Luna piercing the clouds of night. 


The mood poetic, sometimes comes upon me un- 
awares ; the indulgence of which, I hope, all will 
pardon. I think, Mrs. Dawkins, that it must be 
fEsculapius you refer to. A slight difference in 


the manner of your pronunciation, ma’am, toge- 


ther with your conferring on him the title of 


Esquire, bewildered me a little at first. But your 
mistake was very natural, ma’am—very natural 
indeed, and very pardonable—not at all to be 
wondered at, ma’am.”’ 

‘* Well, it’s no great matter whether he’s a 
squire or not. My main object is to find out 
where he sprung from, and if he lives eny where 
in these ’ere parts.”’ 

‘*He’s merely a being of the imagination, 
ma’am— 
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One, who seated high in fancy’s realms, I oft invoke, 

But one, I never saw—one, to whom I never spoke— 
that is to say in reality.” 

‘*The land! I’d no idee of that. 
always thought he was jest as much of a real 
And I sha’n’t give it up yet; 
is,’ she added in an undertone to 


I’m sure I 


pairson as you are. 
but what he 
Mrs. Whittaker—‘‘ for some reason or other, he 
don’t want me to find out who he is—but I'll 
work him, you see if I don’t.’’ 

Seraphina, and my cousin appeared to be won- 
derfully pleased with Dr. Mixum’s extempore 
rhymes ; many expressions of admiration, uttered 
in a subdued tone, passing between them. Of 
this he was perfectly conscious, and by the man- 
ner he looked through an open door into the sha- 
dowy depths of a passage that led into the back 
entry, and by the unconscious utterance of the 
word roses and posies, he was evidently elaborat- 
ing in his mind a couplet of somewhat softer im- 
port, when his attention, as well as that of all 
present, was arrested by an unlooked-for and 
somewhat romantic incident, which I will relate 
to you in my next letter. 

Ever yours, 
Hersey Mayzerry. 


on ARO ODA I Gm 


M Y 


GRAVE. 


BY MARY E, LEE. 


Whuere shall my grave be? Where? 
And can one heart be found 


That doth a human impress bear, 


And treads this being’s narrow bound, 
That hath not look’d o’er earth’s wide face, 


And sought to find its resting-place 


There is not one. for thought 
Is given unto all; 
And man, though with vain passions fraught, 
Can never hush its secret call; 
Existence hardly knows its worth, 
Before it learns of “earth to earth.” 
There are some hours in life, 
When the free soul must spurn 
Its turmoil and its empty strife, 
And, like the weary captive, yearn 
To burst the bar that seems so frail, 


And lift the future’s inner veil 


No matter where we lie, 
Together or apart; 
Whether our friend or foe be nigh— 
Yet it seems pleasant to the heart 
To claim a fellowship of clay 


With those we lov'd in being’s day 


The grave can yield no breath 
To make its secrets known, 


Yet with the mystery of death 


here comes a soft, clear under tone 
Low whispering that a presence dwe 


Unknown to us, in those dark cells 


— 
= 
3 


soul, perchance 





Spring 


¢ from out its tent, 

In gciorious itercourse may g'iance 
Amid the boundless firmament, 

Then resting in its fragile mould, 


Mingle a knowledge, all untold. 


Alas! their fitting theme 
No mortal tongue can tell; 
We, earth’s poor prisoners, cannot dream 
Of mind, when, bursting from its shell, 
It soars to an immortal sky, 
And seeks to find immensity. 


Too daring is the thought 
For being’s lowly space,— 
These needless yearnings must be taught 
Their fruitiessness, till face to face 
We meet upe 


From whence 


yn that starry shore, 


the lost return no more. 


Yet may my last abode 
Be where a loving band 
May deck with flowers my burial sod, 
And make the spot a pleasant land 
For souls to rest in, when they hold 


Communion, as in days of old, 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 


THE GILLINGHAMS. 

In resuming her usual habits and occupations, 
our heroine soon recovered her tranquillity. She 
made no attempts at forced gayety, but her natu- 
ral vivacity, though checked for awhile, returned 
as her wounded heart began to cicatrize. She 
went out as usual, but not more than usual, and 
as no one spoke to her of Percival Grafton, she 
had no occasion to speak of him. But in little 
more than two months, she heard incidentally 
ts of Paris, where 





that he was enjoying the delig! 
he had obtained the entrée of fashionable English 
society, and was talked of as the successful suitor 
of anobleman’s seventh daughter. Hers was not 
the love that can continue when reciprocation has 
ceased, and when esteem for its object is dimi- 
nished. Percival Grafton had ‘‘ been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting,’’ and her thoughts 
dwelt on him no longer. 

Meanwhile, 
arrival from Europe of her only sister, Mrs. Gil- 


lingham, who, after a long residence abroad, was 


Mrs. Cotterell was expecting the 


returning home with her husband and children. 
Mr. Gillingham, on succeeding to some pro- 
perty left him by his father, was very willing to 
yield to the persuasions of his wife and retire 
from all ostensible business; in short, to ‘‘ give 
up the shop,’’ and thus administer to her pride, 
and to his own love of ease. But they soon found 
that their income would not enable them to live 
in what is called style. To reduce their establish- 
ment within their present means, or to add to 
those means by resuming the desk and the coun- 
ter, seemed out of the question. Therefore the 
Gillinghams concluded on expatriating them- 
selves, and seeking beyond the Atlantic, a home 
where they might live as idly, and economically, 
and obscurely, as they pleased. By traveling in 
cheap conveyances, putting up at inferior houses, 
seeing no sights, and making but a very short 
stay in any of the large cities where they were 
likely to be recognized by their countrymen, the 
Gillinghams contrived to visit the chief countries 
of the Old World at a small expense; and conse- 
quently with a small portion of even such enjoy- 


or7* 
~i 


ment as was most congenial to their tastes. Yet 
it was some consolation to think that, should they 
ever return to America, they could always say 
they had actually been in England, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy; even if, after all, 
they should chance to know less about the re- 
markable features of those countries than they 
might have learnt from staying at home, and read- 
ing guide-books. Each of their children was born 
in a different part of Europe. And by the time 
they had five, the Gillinghams were tired of eco- 
nomical traveling, and they settled down succes- 
sively in two remote French villages, where they 
vegetated several years. Then longing to be 
among people that spoke their own language, 
they settled for another series of years in two 
different English villages; equally obscure, and 
more dull, but less uncomfortable than those of 
France. In this delectable manner they had 
Europe, till 
they could bear it no longer. So they deter- 


dragged through twenty years of 


mined to return home, and see what America 


had now in store for them; or rather to try what 
could be made out of their wealthy relative Mrs. 
Cotterell. 

The correspondence between the two sisters 
had languished for many years, as is generally 
the case where there is no congeniality of mind 
or heart. Their letters, never confidential, had 
become few and concise; for Mrs. Cotterell grew 
very tired of writing in a manner that was in no 
instance reciprocated. For certain reasons, she 
refrained from mentioning Amelia at all; know- 
ing that the circumstance of her having adopted 
a child was likely to give great offence to her sis- 
ter, and produce very unpleasant animadversions 
that might end in an entire cessation of inter- 
course. If, by any chance, Mrs. Gillingham 
should hear of the fact, Mrs. Cotterell thought it 
would then be time enough to explain its details ; 
and by concealing it as long as possible, years of 
enmity might be avoided. Also, she knew that 
Mrs. Gillingham would talk about it to every 
American she met with abroad. Still her plan 
was not a good one, and its effects were at length 
most painfully manifested. It is true the secret 
had been disclosed by Amelia to Percival; but 
there was no fear of its being circulated by him. 
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On hearing of the intended return of the Gil- 
linghams, Mrs. Cotterell wrote to invite them to 
come to her house on their arrival, and make it 
their home while looking out for a permanent 
residence. 

They immediately took her at her word; hur- 
ried to Liverpool with all possible dispatch; had 
a surprisingly short passage ; and arrived unex- 
pectedly soon at New York. Entering the bay 
with a strong and favorable wind, the ship came 
to anchor at the wharf before Mrs. Cotterell knew 
what vessel they were coming in. Half an hour 
afterwards, the whole Gillingham family were en- 
tering her door; and with her inherent goodness 
of heart, she gave them a most kind reception. 

Mrs. Gillingham had never been so handsome 
as her sister; and the lapse of twenty years, 
passed neither agreeably nor comfortably, had 
not at all improved her looks. Also, the society 
she had of necessity been accustomed to in Eu- 
rope, being very inferior to that which she de- 
serted on leaving America, had wrought an un- 
favorable change in her manners and feelings. 
Mr. Gillingham had sunk into a mere reflection 
of his wife. 

There was nothing prepossessing in the ap- 
pearance of their children, whose ages ranged 
from twelve to eighteen, and who were all born 
in different kingdoms; Maud Mary in England; 
Ninette Natalie in France; Bianca Beatrice in 
Italy; Leopold in Belgium; and Wolfgang in 
Germany. 

Mrs. Cotterell now found herself in a most em- 
barrassing situation with regard to Amelia, and 
would have given worlds if 
adopting her, she and her husband had frankly 
acknowledged the whole truth, and represented 
their protégée as she really was, 
other parents. The arrival of the Gillinghams so 
much sooner than she expected them, had so 
taken her by surprise, that she had formed no 
plan either for disclosing or concealing the true 
history of Amelia; and for the present she could 
think of her as her 
daughter. 
cast eyes, and burning cheeks. 

** Daughter ?’’—exclaimed Mrs. 
** You astonish me, Caroline! I never knew 
Why has she been sup- 


nothing but to introduce 
She named her as such with down- 


Gillingham. 


you had a daughter. 
pressed? Or rather, why has her existence been 
a secret only to your sister ?”’ 

She then fixed her piercing gray eyes full 
upon Amelia, and observing that young lady’s 
confusion, increased it by saying—‘‘ [ never saw 
a daughter so strangely unlike both father and 
mother. Children generally resemble either one 
parent or the other.”’ 

‘*To be sure they do!’’—echoed Mr. Gilling- 
ham. 

Their own five imps now raised a chorus of— 
**T'm like pa’! I’m like ma’! I’m like pa’ and 


ma’ both—everybody says so!’’ 
In a few moments Mrs. Cotterell rallied, and 


from the day of 


the child of 
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requested her sister to accompany her into the 
boudoir. There she confided to her the history 
of Amelia's parentage and adoption, which Mrs. 
Gillingham heard with a look of horror. 

‘*Ts it possible’’-—she ejaculated—‘‘ that after 
being guilty of the folly of taking on you the 
charge of achild belonging to strangers, you could 
add to this folly the sin of concealing it so many 
years; and, in fact, acting a falsehood all the 
time ; hoping to get her along by hiding the low- 
ness of her origin; and thus shamefully deceiving 
your friends and the world.”’ 

‘*In what way has any one been injured by 
this concealment ?’’—inquired Mrs. Cotterell, en- 
deavoring to suppress her resentment at this un- 
ceremonious attack, and to speak calmly. 

‘**In what way ?’’—exclaimed her sister. ‘‘ The 
dreadful consequences are yet to come—and be 
Punishment even in this life, 
To pass over the 


assured they will. 
however slow, is always sure. 
sinful concealment of the truth, is it nothing to 
have been for so many years wasting your sub- 
stance on this girl that was none of yours; and 
thereby defrauding your blood relations, and di- 
minishing the amount of what they have natu- 
rally a right to expect at your death? Gillingham, 
come here’’—opening the door, ard calling in her 
husband, who obeyed instantly. ‘‘ There’’—con- 
tinued his wife—‘‘ we have little pleasure to ex- 
pect in returning to this wretched country ; for 
Caroline has just informed me that the girl in the 
next room is not even her own child, but was re- 
gularly adopted by herself and her husband ; and 
is the daughter of a vulgar Dutchman that keeps 
a tavern or ale house somewhere up the country. 
And of course she has given Miss Amelia a costly 
education, and accustomed her to every sort of 
extravagance, and wasted thousands of dollars on 
her already.” 

‘* Shameful !’’—ejaculated the husband. ‘I 
could not have thought of such conduct in Mrs. 
Cotterell.”’ 

‘* And why not?’’—replied that lady. ‘‘ Had 
not my husband and myself a right to indulge 
ourselves with the society of a lovely and affec- 
tionate child, and to expend on her improvement 
and her happiness, a portion of the wealth ac- 
quired by his own industry, and for which he was 
indebted to no one ?”’ 

‘* And I suppose she is to be your heiress 
too ?’’—vociferated Mrs. Gillingham, waxing fu- 
rious. ‘‘ Say, say, tell me if she is not ?’’ 

**No doubt of it’’—echoed her husband. 
** Why need you ask ?”’ 

**T shall answer no such questions’’—said Mrs. 
Cotterell, indignantly. ‘‘ Yet of this you may 
assure yourselves—in treating Amelia as a daugh- 
ter during my life, I most certainly intend she 
shall be provided for accordingly, after my death.”’ 

‘* What right’’—cried her sister, frantically— 
‘* what right have you (or any one else) to leave 
your money away from your own blood rela- 
tions ?”’ 
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‘* What right, indeed ?’’—repeated her husband. 

** Sister’’—said Mrs. 
doing as I please with what is certainly my own. 
And I desire that the fact of Amelia’s being an 
adopted child shall not by you be published to the 
world. I my that it has been 
hitherto suppressed ; for I now think it would 


Cotterell—‘‘ I insist on 


coniess regret 
have been far better to have made no secret of 
the truth, but to have spoken of it frankly from 
the first. 
I cannot at once conquer my reluctance to make 
Therefore I 


Still, as that unhappily was not done, 
the avowal public just now. insist 
on the secrecy of yourself and your family, till I 
myself see a fitting time for the disclosure.’’ 

‘*The longer the deception is continued, the 
greater the sin’’—said Mrs. Gillingham. 

** Much greater’’—said Mr. Gillingham. 

‘* Understand me once for all’’—resumed Mrs. 
Cotterell. ‘ 
to remain in my house till you have procured and 


You and your family are welcome 
prepared a home for yourselves. But it must be 
on the express condition that there shall be no 
recurrence to this topic, and no hints, even dis- 
tantly alluding to it. I will not have my peace 
invaded, and myself insulted under my own roof, 
even by my sister; much less by her husband.”’ 

**Ts this your idea of family affection ?’’—ex- 
claimed Mrs. Gillingham— 
hospitality ?”’ 


sé 


or even of common 


‘* Of the commonest hospitality even’’—cried 
Mr. Gillingham. 

‘* No more’’—said Mrs. Cotterell, laying her 
ed, 


t- 


hand on her sister’s arm. ‘‘ I am sorry, ind 


that after a separation of twenty years, our m¢ 
ing should prove so stormy. But I hope you will, 
on reflection, be convinced that no advantage can 
possibly accrue to you from acting or talking in 
this manner. Therefore let me counsel you to 
change your tone; to treat Amelia and myself as 
ladies should be treated by a lady.’’ 

Mrs. Cotterell then returned to the drawing- 
room, where she found Amelia trying to make 


acquaintance with the young Gillinghams. She 
silently sat down to recover something of her 


tranquillity, which had been greatly disturbed by 
finding that time and collision with the world 
had not rubbed off the asperities of her sister’s 
character, or rendered Agnes Gillingham a wiser 
or a better woman. 

After awhile the door of the boudoir opened, 
and Mrs. Gillingham came out with a forced 
smile on her face, and a forced softness in her 
voice. Mr. Gillingham ditto. Approaching 
Amelia she took her hand, called her ‘‘ dear 
’ and made a flattering speech ending ina 
compliment on her air distingué. Mr. Gilling- 
ham followed suit. His wife then went up to her 
sister, whom she kissed, congratulating Mrs. 
Cotterell on having so lovely a daughter. Mr. 
Gillingham did the same, except the kissing. 
Mrs. Cotterell now concluding that peace was 
restored, (at least outwardly,) waived her resent- 
ment, and they all went amicably to such a din- 


niece,’ 
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ner as her guests had not seen for many long 
Mrs. Gillingham was very amiable all 
her sister and 


years. 


the afternoon; 
niece with the delights of France and England, 


and entertained 
though the boys undutifully insisted that they had 
lived chiefly at Chargey and Joigny in the one 
country, and at Thrapstone and Beccles in the 
other; seeing but a glimpse of Paris and London. 
In Italy they had known most of Radicofani; in 
Belgium of Tongres; and in Germany of Munch- 
berg. 

The evening passed away without any fresh 
outbreak on the part of the Gillinghams, who all 
grew sleepy and retired early. Mrs. Cotterell 
spared the feelings of Amelia by refraining from 
any detail of the dialogue in the boudoir; and 
Amelia made no remark on the relatives of her 
more than mother. 

Next day, Mrs. Gillingham, knowing that the 
articles of dress they had brought from Europe 
were far inferior to those generally worn by the 
ladies of America, proposed accompanying her 
sister on a shopping expedition; saying—‘‘I sup- 
pose I must get some things conformable to New 
York fashion. I will not say taste, for the only 
taste here seems to be a parvenue recklessness of 
expense. In Europe there is a natural gentility 
among the best classes, which renders costly ap- 
parel quite superfluous.”’ 

Truth was, no one had a greater liking for 
costly apparel than Mrs. Gillingham herself; but 
necessity had prevented her indulging in it while 
abroad. And America, the best 
Mrs. 


was tiresome and difficult in her shopping; was 


in E as in 


irope, 
articles command high prices. Gillingham 
certain that the things were not real French, and 
complained of their great inferiority to similar 
‘* frightful 
whenever Mrs. Cotterell made a 


things in Paris, and still more of their 
prices.”’ But 
purchase for herself, her sister condescended to 
say—‘‘ Well, I believe I will take the same. Ca- 
roline, for the present, let it be charged with yours, 
We will settle it hereafter.’ 
Mrs. C ; but 
came when her sister proposed a settlement. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Gillingham, accompanied by 
the boys, was calling on some of his old acquaint- 


The articles were 





charged to otterel the time never 


ances; and Amelia was taking his daughters on 
an exploring ride in the carriage, the effect of 
which was that the three young ladies, English, 
French and Italian, all united in despising New 
York; Maud Mary having been born at Hastings; 
Ninette Natalie at Dieppe; and Bianca Beatrice 
They concluded that (if New York 
was a fair specimen) America must a poor 
Amelia, more amused than offended, al- 


at Saluzzo. 
be 
place. 
lowed them to go on without attempting the use- 
less trouble of controverting anything they said. 
Sophia Fayland, who came next day with her 
aunt to call on the Gillinghams, had less forbear- 
ance; and soon there was open war between her 
and Maud Mary. 

Several weeks passed on, and the Gillingham 
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family could not fix on a house; though there 
were many to let, and the first of May was not 
far off; neither did they show any disposition to 
Why should they, when 
they found themselves so well accommodated at 


remove into lodgings. 


Mrs. Cotterell’s—well at least for them, though 
not for her and Amelia. ‘Towards our heroine 
they now affected the most profound respect, and 
the most ceremonivus civility. Mrs. Gillingham 
herself would frequently start up to hand Amelia 
a chair on her entering the room, while Mr. Gil- 
lingham bustled wildly about to find her another. 
The children were checked whenever they said 
anything rude or impertinent to her, and she was 
besought to forgive them, and excuse their want 
of American manners. 
Sophia Fayland was continually boiling, when- 
ever she was present. 

Mrs. Pelham Prideaux did not call on the Gil- 
linghams; therefore the most ultra-fashionable 
friends of Mrs. Cotterell! did not take them up; 
and Mrs. Derrington dropped them. So they 
complained greatly of American incivility. Now 
they had never been taken up in any part of En- 
rope, having a peculiar talent for being unpopular 
everywhere; which talent perhaps might not have 
been so universally and so soon discovered if it 
had been gilded by wealth, or glossed over by 
Station. 

Sophia Fayland’s visit to New York was now 
drawing to a close, and she received a letter from 
her mother, informing her that Major Fayland 
would be in the city towards the end of the en- 
suing week, and would then take her home. Mrs. 
F’ayland, in her letter, sent a pressing invitation 
for Miss Cotterell to accompany her friend So- 
phia, and if she liked it, to pass the summer at 
the fort. 


Sophia was wild with delight at the prospect of 
having Amelia with her at her own home, and of 


having her all to herself; away from the perpetual 


annoyance of the Gillinghams, 

Amelia’s only objection to accepting the invi- 
tation, was that of leaving her mother to endure 
their guests unassisted. But Mrs. Cotterell, the 
least selfish of women, saw that Amelia’s peace 
was continually disturbed by their ill-concealed 
spite and jealousy oozing out from beneath the 
thin covering of overstrained courtesy. Also, she 
thought that when the chief object of their an- 
tipathy was no longer before their eyes, their 
malignant feelings would subside for want of daily 
exercise. And she every hour dreaded being 
brought to the painful necessity of informing her 
sister, that seeing the improbability of their being 
happy under the same roof with the beloved child 


of her adoption, or allowing Amelia and herself 


to be so, she must request them to seek another 


residence. 

Finally, Amelia was prevailed on to comply 
with Mrs. Fayland’s invitation, so far as to con- 
sent to go home with Sophia and pass at least a 
month at the fort. 
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At all this the blood of 
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At the appointed time, Major Fayland arrived, 
and found Amelia ready for her journey. ‘The 
Gillinghams were so delighted at the prospect of 
getting rid of her for awhile, that they became 
absolutely loving; smothered her with kisses at 
parting; and even put their handkerchiefs to 
their eyes, when they saw that she and her mo- 
ther were really in tears. 

Mrs. Derrington grieved at losing the society 
of Sophia, for whom she had acquired as much 
affection as she could feel for any one; and her 
last words were a pressing invitation for her 
niece to spend the ensuing winter with her. 

Mrs. Fayland was a charming woman, and an 
excellent housewife, and knew well how to assist 
in making a garrison life comfortable and plea- 
sant. At a military post, as the real circum- 
stances of every inhabitant are and must be well 
known, pretension would be useless, and display 
absurd. The rank and pay of each member of 
the littke community being of course perfectly 
understood, no one affects more than they can 


justly claim, and no attempts are made at unne- 


cessary and unauthorized show. Our heroine 
enjoyed the change from the ‘‘ pride, pomp and 
circumstance”’ of city life, and found enough to 
amuse and enough to interest her. Also, she 
liked extremely the society around her. ‘The 
officers were all men of high education, and po- 
lished manners, and the ladies were kind and 
friendly. It is true that all the young people 
were in love, according to the custom of the 
army; and the belles being already paired off, 
there was no particular beau left for Miss Cot- 
terell. The generous Sophia Fayland, in the en- 
thusiasm of her friendship for her beloved Ame- 
lia, would almost have resigned Captain Camplin, 
had he shown any disposition to be thus trans- 
ferred. Yet thoughshe magnanimously set forth 
to him all the perfections of her beautiful and ac- 
complished friend, he remained honorably true 
to his first love. 

A flourishing town was in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the fort, and a fertile and well-settled 
All the principal inhabitants of 
y with 


country behind. 
the neighborhood were on terms of intima: 
the officers; and consequently, much attention 
was paid to the charming guest of the command- 
ant’s family. ‘There were sailing parties on the 
lake ; riding parties through the woods and hills; 
pic-nics out of doors; and dancing and other di- 
versions in doors; also the music of a fine band. 
Amelia’s letters to her mother were bright and 
cheerful, and Mrs. Cotterell replied as much in 
the same manner as possible, considering that the 
Gillinghams were still with her; though she for- 
bore to make any complaint about them. 

l’ive weeks had passed rapidly away, and our 
heroine, though delighted with her visit, became 
uneasy at receiving no reply to her last letter. 
Fearing that things were not going on well at 
home, she became anxious to return, and to assist 
her mother in the hard task of getting along with 
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the Gillinghams. Mr. and Mrs. Mitford) a gen- 
tleman and lady from the neighboring town), were 
going to New York; and Amelia gladly availed 
herself of their offer to escort her thither. She 
wrote to inform Mrs. Cotterell that she was com- 
ing, and of the exact time when her arrival might 
be expected, as the purpose of her companions 
was to procee d directly on. 

When the time of departure came, Amelia took 
leave of her friends at the fort with deep regret, 
and many tears; and to Sophia the separation 
was heart-breaking. 

In due time they arrived at the city of New 
York; having descended the Hudson from Al- 
bany in one of the night boats. On reaching the 
wharf, Amelia was surprised to find that her mo- 
ther’s carriage was not there, waiting to convey 
her home; and she looked in vain for one of the 
servants, with even a message for her. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mitford were very desirous of see ing he rto 
Mrs. Cotterell’s door, but unwilling to cause them 
any delay or trouble that could be avoided, she 
insisted on their proceeding at once to the hotel 
at which they intended to stay; after Mr. Mitford 
had engaged a hack for her, and seen her into it 
with her baggage carefully put on. 

When Amelia arrived at her mother’s house, 
Jasper, one of the men-servants, came to the 
door; and as she entered the vestibule, and ac- 
costed him as usual, she was surprised with the 
strange expression of his countenance, and at his 


making no reply to her question ‘‘if all were 


** Instead of answering, he opened the door 


well. 
of the front parlor, the windows of which were 
closed, and said—‘‘ There, Miss Amelia, please 
to go and rest yourself on a sofa, till I have your 
baggage brought in.”’ 

Amelia began to tremble, fearing she knew not 
what; and in attempting to inquire farther, the 
words died on her quivering lips. In a moment, 
came in Mrs. Cotterell’s maid, a Connecticut 
girl named Susan, who on looking at Amelia, 
wrung her hands, and burst into tears. 

‘* What is the matter ?’’—exclaimed Amelia. 
** What has happened ? 

*“Oh! Miss Amelia’’—cried Susan—‘‘ Mrs. 
She died on Tues- 


Where is my mother ?”’ 


Cotterell is dead and buried! 

have you 
Nor of her 
To think that the vile creatures 
But they’ll 
suffer for it, some way—that they will. Your 


day, and was buried yesterday. Oh! 
heard it? But I see you have not. 
illness neither. 


never wrote to you about anything. 


poor, dear, excellent mother was taken suddenly 
with a fit, and she never spoke, nor moved, nor 
knew anything after it; and she died the ninth 
day.’’ 

The girl stopped on perceiving that Amelia had 
fallen back in a fainting fit. She called hastily 
for assistance, the female servants all gathered 
round her, and the two men carried poor Amelia 
up stairs, and left her to the care of the women, 
who resorted to the usual means of restoring con- 


sciousness. 
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When Amelia revived, Susan dismissed the 
women, and our poor heroine found herself, not 
in her own spacious and handsome apartment, 
but in a small back chamber on the third story, 
usually appropriated to the seamstress who was 
occasionally employed by Mrs. Cotterell. She 
looked round bewildered; but the next moment 
all other thoughts subsided, and her only idea 
was that of her mother, and the dreadful an- 
nouncement of her mother’s death. 

‘Oh, Miss Amelia’’—cried Susan —‘*‘ how 
ashamed we all are that you should be taken up 
to this bit of a place. But, indeed, it is the room 
Mrs. Gillingham has set aside for you—this, and 
no other. Oh! oh! my heart bleeds to think 
how she is disgracing you. And disgrace you 
she will, more and more—that you may depend 
on. Your own nice, beautiful room she has 
given to her eldest daughter, that Maud Mary 
thing with a name as ugly as herself. She has 
strewed her own brats all about, every one in a 
separate room, (set them up with it, indeed !) and 
she’s more hateful than ever, and her husband a 
greater fool, and the children more impudent. 
And we are all going away as soon as we get 
suited with places. There’s no abiding her Eng- 
lish ways, and her French ways, and her own 
vile ways, that are worse than any. Oh! whata 
change from dear, good, kind, sensible Mrs. Cot- 
terell. 
wild you look! 


Poor, dear Miss Amelia, how pale and 
Poor, dear young lady—for you 
are a lady, and they aint. No, not one of the 
whole fry. If you could only cry and shed tears, 
you would feel better. ‘Try to cry, dear Miss 
A melia.’’ 

‘‘ Oh, my mother, my dearest mother !’’—said 


Amelia. 


she died—and I not with her! 


} 


‘*Is she, indeed, dead? She was ill— 


‘* She would not have known you, even if you 
had sat beside her all the time’’—proceeded Susan 
—‘‘ for after her fit she knew nothing. Oh! Miss 
Amelia, your dear good mother had a hard time 
with this sister of hers, and all the ugly family. 
If it was not wicked, I could wish they had all 
been sunk in the bottom of the sea, before they got 
home to America. Why did they not stay in their 
beloved foreign places?) Who wanted them back ? 
—lI've always heard that folks who have lived a 
sreat while abroad, are never fit for their own 
country again—I’m sure these aint. Skimping 
their help in every mortal thing, and having all 
sorts of mean ways with us, and calling us ser- 
vants besides. However, that last is not to be 
borne any way ; so they'll soon have a clear house 
of us. Poor dear Mrs. Cotterell! Whata life they 
led her. They were a great deal worse after you 
went away. If she had not been the best and 
kindest lady in the world, she would have order- 
ed them all out, bag and baggage. She never said 
a word about them to any of us—not even to me; 
but kept it all toherself. May be, if she had broke 
out, and talked about them as they deserved, she 
might have been alive this day. There’s nothing 
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does people more good than talking over their 


troubles, i 


stead of smothering them up to prey 
Ipon their minds—even doctors savy so. One 
Gillin 


your mother, all at once, down in the 


morning the whole of the rhams were at 


ack parlor. 


And, as most of us were passing the door nearly 


all the time, we could not help catching some- 
abusing 


thing now and then. They seemed to be 


you, Miss Amelia, and she only had a chance of 


they 
and Jasper 


getting ina word now and then. At last, 
talked themselves all out of breath 
heard Mrs. Cotterell tell them, they 
must seek a home in another house. Then they 


all flew out like 


declares he 


wolves and tigers, and turkey- 


So she left them, and 


buzzards, children and all. 


went to her own room, and threw herself on the 





be d, a d a violent he ad iche came « 


nner; and at 


dinner-time she could not come down, and she 


sent them word to go to table without her. So I 


should bring her something 


went up to see if | 
up-stairs; and I was frightened to see how strange 


, and | 


found the poor dear lady was having a fit, and we 


she looked ran and called Sally, and we 


alarmed the house, and Jasper ran for the nearest 


doctor, and she was bled, but it did her no good, 
And she knew nothing and nobody, and lay mo- 
lived till 


the ninth day, and then went off as if going 


tionless, and spoke no more—but she 


quietly to sleep.”’ 


Ame lia now burst into a torrent of tears, and, 


burying her face in the pillow, sobbed convul- 
sively. And Susan wept, also. 


After a while the girl continued her narrative. 


** As to the Gillinghams, the wicked unnatural 
creatures, none of us thought they had much sor- 
row in their hearts, though they went about with 
dismal faces, and were continually 
friends, who came to inquire after Mrs. Cotterell 


that everything was done for her that could be, 


saying to the 


and that nothing was spared that could possibly 
do her any good; and that they had sent for two 
of the greatest doctors In New Y ork—and, the re- 


And 


their pretending to the visitors that they had sent 


fore, their conscience was clear. think of 


s she was 


for you, and written to you as soon : 
taken ill, and they wondered you put off coming 
on immediately—for they had wrote for you three 
or four times.”’ 
** False ! 
** To be sure, it was false’’—proceeded Susan 
—‘‘ but lies cost them nothing, as I shall prove 
Well, 
large funeral, for Mrs. Cotterell had |! 
both up 


on? 


false !’’—sighed Amelia. 


presently. there was, of course, a very 
ts of friends, 
there 


town and down), and because 


were so many people to see them, the Gilling- 
hams pretended to take on violently, and Mrs. G., 
as we call her, over-acted her part, and showed 


Well, after 


invited as 


that her grief was altogether a sham. 


1 


the funeral was over, Mr. Gillingham 


many of the company as chose, to return to the 


house ; and some did. Then all the servants (as 
ll up, and we gathered 


they ca us) were ordered 


And then after a great 


round the parlor doors. 
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deal of humming and hawing, Mr. Gillingham 


spoke, but she soon took the words out of his 


mouth, and finished the story. And what do you 


think it was—They actually had the assurance to 
say that you, Miss Amelia, were not Mrs. Cotte- 
rell’s daughter, nor any kin to either her or her 


husband; but that you were only an adopted 


child, and that your parents were common Dutch 


people away off in Ohio. Did you ever hear such 


vile nonsense? None of us believed a word of 
ic”? 


‘*Tt is too true !’’—cried 


Amelia—‘‘ Oh! my 


dear, my beloved mother! Can I ever think of 


you by any other name ?”’ 


‘* Ts it indeed true ?’’—ejaculated Susan—‘* How 


very sorry I am to hear that—dear, dear Miss 
Amelia—hold out, and don’t own it. Everybody 
will believe you, and nobody will believe the 
Gillinghams—’’ 


own it, for it is absolute ly the truth’’ 


ae | must 
—sobbed Amelia.—‘* My dearest mother disclosed 
i. 


the secret to me, some months ago.”’ 


‘* Dear me '—I don’t know what is to become 
‘—said Susan, very sorrowfully.— 


** You’ve fallen into bad hands—the baddest ever 


of you, then’ 


was.” 
‘*Susan, good Susan’’—faltered Amelia — 


‘* leave me for the present—I wish to be alone. 
Should I want any thing, I will ring the bell.’ 
‘* And then I will come to you directly, poor, 


dear Miss Amelia’’—said Susan, wiping her eyes 
as she quitted the room. 

When Susan had departed, Amelia gave her- 
self up to a paroxysm of the most frantic grief, 
nature subsided into a me 


till exhausted lancholy 


quiet. Happily none of the Gillinghams came 


near her. She remained in her room; and for 
two days saw only Susan, whom she entreated to 
speak of them no more. 

On the third day Mrs. Gillingham made her 
appearance, and the sight of her mourning dress 
gave a tire sh pang to the heart of our unfortunate 
Mrs 
handkerchief to her face, which she 


heroine. Gillingham came in, holding a 


removed on 
taking a seat beside Amelia—‘“‘ Still on your bed, 
Miss Helfenstein !”’ 

Amelia startled at the name—the color rose to 


immediately subsided, 


—said she. 


her cheeks, but leaving 
them even paler than before. She tried to an- 
swer, but was unable to speak ; and Mrs Gilling- 


ham continued— 
e Miss Helfenstein’’—(she evidently 
took a malicious pleasure in repeating the 


t} 
ul 


Perhaps, 
name 
_* perhaps, you are not yet awart lat your be- 
nefactress has left you nothing.”’ 
‘*T am not’’—faltered Amelia. 


oer 


Most 


that she 


‘hen it is time you should know it 


probably, my lamented sister thought 


had done quite enough for a strange child in no 


way connected with any member of her family, 


ind the child also of poor parents,) when she had 


educated you expensively, and brought you up, 


and equipped you in the styie of a young lady. 














AMELIA; OR, A 


No doubt, she felt that having already lavished 
so much upon a child that did not belong to her, 
it was but just that the wealth she leaves behind, 
(for no one, in quitting the world, can carry their 
property with them,) should all go into its natura! 
channel, and devolve upon her only sister, and 
her sister’s children.’’ 

** IT care not for her wealth’’—said Amelia—‘‘ I 
think of nothing but herself.’’ 

** Do not talk so absurdly’’—said Mrs. Gilling- 


ham—‘‘ you will soon find that you will have to 


care. Pray, how do you intend to live ?”’ 

‘* My dear, dear mother !’’—sobbed Amelia. 

‘* Miss Helfenstein’’—resumed her tormentor 
—‘‘you have no right to call my sister your 
mother—that farce is over—and you must go back 
Mrs. Cotterell 


found, 


to the name that belongs to you. 
left no will; at least, none that can be 


after a strict search among her papers.” 


** Surely, she must have made one’? — said 
Amelia. 

** Girl!’ —exclaimed Mrs. Gillingham, furi- 
ously—‘‘ do you mean to insult me—How dare 


you insinuate such a thing !” 

‘* TInsinuate what ?’’—inquired Amelia. 

‘* That there was a will, and that we have sup- 
pressed or destroyed it. Only say 
hint at it again, and you shall be prosecuted for 


slander. I defy you to prove it—you or any one 


” 
else. 


‘* Mrs 


no spirits to reply to you; I can only say that | 


Gillingham’’—said Amelia—‘‘I have 


am not accustomed to this tone and manner. | 
have always been treated as a lady—as the daugh- 
ter of a lady.”’ 


So much the worse for you !’’—« xcia med 
Mrs. Gilli 


(ar i y vu will fi id it so had you been treate | 
child of a Dutch 


cham.—‘‘ It would have been wel 
like what you really are—the 
tavern-keeper.”’ 
Amelia covered her face with her handkerchief, 
| back on the bed. Mrs. Gillingham con- 
tinued— 

‘* VYes—it is an unwelcome truth, no doubt. 
—_ be 


But then it is a truth—and one that ought to hav 


However, the whole 





published long ago. 
town must be ringing with it, now. My business 
with you to-day is, to ask what you intend to do. 
Can you expect to live on here, and be still sup- 
ported by those who have no right to doso? Re- 
mem}! 
you.’ 


Amelia shook 


er, there is nobody now to pet and pamper 


’ 


with emotion, but could not 


speak; and Mrs. Gillingham proceeded—‘‘ Come, 
come, no more of this nonsense—’tis quite time 
there was an end of it—you have been allowec 
to indulge your grief ever since you came 
home, or came here rather; for I need not tell 
you that this house is now mine. See how 7 am 
supported to bear the loss of one, who was really 
a blood-relation to me, though she did unjustly 
waste her substance on persons who were none. 


What can be the afiliction of an alien adopted 


YOUNG 
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into the family out of mistaken charity, compared 


with the feelings of a real sister. And yet, you 


see how I am supported—I ask again what are 
your plans ?”? 


—said Amelia—‘‘ at least none, 


‘*T have none’”’ 
as yet.’’ 

‘Then ‘tis time you had. Though you de- 
serve no kindness from me, I am now going to 


ak to you asa friend. It will do you good to 





exert yourself; and you must speedily set @bout 
getting your own living. The best thing you can 
do is to look out fora place as teacher in a school 


You mi 


have no capital 





rht ke ep a school yourself, only that you 


to begin with, and it 
money to take a house and 


have to be a teacher—it is the best way of turning 


requires 


irnish s. You will 


to account the accomplishments for which you are 
indebted to my sister's mistaken generosity, and 


“a , . 
on which she wasted so much money that ought 


to have been saved for her heirs. 


reflect onthis; and shall 


] leave you to 


expect an answer this 


She then left the room, to the great relief of 
poor Amelia. 

In about a quarter of an hour, Mrs. Gillingham 
returned, and againt 
—‘‘ Miss Helfenstein, upon consideration, I think 


I would not have much objection to taking you 


aking aseat beside her—said 


myself as a governess, and giving you an asylum 


in my own house. My eldest daughters are so 


nearly grown up, that they want nothing more 


than a year’s finishing at a fashionable seminary. 
But Bianea Beatrice m learn something from 
you, as she is rather backward in her education 
So I'll engage you for a year, at twenty-five dol- 


ter, which is high wages for a pri- 


vate governess, considering that you will be found 
in board and lodging. You will be expected to 
put out your washing and ironing. You will not 
come to table, of course. Governesses in England 


never do; atleast ingenteel families. But there 


can be «¢ y some arrangement made about your 
meals—they can be sent to you up stairs. No 


vuld prefer it, for it may be irksome 
I rather think 


doubt you W 
to you to eat with your superiors. 
I will give you a larger apartment than this, on 
account of Bianca Beatrice, 


room WIitn you, 


who must sleep in the 
as neither of her sisters are will- 
ing to be troubled with her, and she is fearful at 
night, and has always to be coaxed to-bed, and 
screams out at the least noise. You 
I And now 


i] } 
waKens and 


shall have a couch beside her bed. 


here’s another thing—I hope you don’t intend to 
wear mourning It will be a useless expense, 


and you cannot now afford it. Besides, no one 


will expect it of you, as Mrs. Cotterell was not 
really your mother.”’ 

The lacerated feelings of our unfortunate hero- 
ine could bear no more; her eyes closed, and 
she sunk for awhile into total unconsciousness 
Mrs. Gillingham immediately rang the bell, and 
on Susan's appearance, she pointed to Amelia ly- 


ing senseless on the bed, and said—‘‘ Susan, you 
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see she has fainted—I leave you to get her over 
It will 
\ ou can 


it at your leisure ;—you need not hurry. 
do her no harm to rest awhile in quiet. 
go and finish your work, and then come back to 
her. These fainting people are very inconve- 
nient.”’ 

Mrs. Gillingham then withdrew ; Susan casting 
after her a look of indignation—and exclaiming, 
The hateful 


I'll get Miss Amelia revived as fast as 


as soon as she had clos d the door 
creagure ' 
ever I can.’’ 

Our heroine passed a sleepless night, in trying 
to compose her mind so as to arrange some feasi- 
ble plan for her subsistence, now that she was 
] 


y on her own resources. ‘To con- 


thrown entire 
tinue with the Gillinghams, as the degraded and 
insulted teacher of a foolish and wayward child, 
or indeed to remain at all in the house where her 
position had hitherto been so very different, seem- 
ed out of the question; and she could not for a mo- 


i 
ment regard it as practicable. But it was neces- 
sary to decide upon something. Stay there she 
could not, and go away she must; for she felt 
nearly certain that her refusal to remain as gover- 
ness, would be followed by a coarse and peremp- 
tory order to depart. 

On consideration she found that she still had 
something to live upon till she could make a be- 
ginning in maintaining herself; an arduous task 
for a young and inexperienced woman, brought up 
in the full enjoyment of all that opulence can 
supply. Among the numerous friends of Mrs. 
Cotterell there were of course many that would 
have sympathized with our desolate heroine, and 
some whose houses and whose purses would have 
been open to her. But her noble spirit revolted 
at the idea of incurring obligations which she 
might never be able to requite, and she hoped 
that in the estimation of the good and the wise, she 
would not sink in conceding at once to the urgen- 
cies of her new condition, and that they would 
see no humiliation in her honestly and honorably 
exerting herself to gain a living by the industrious 
exercise of the talents bestowed on her by nature, 
and improved by cultivation. 

Of the money that Mrs. Cotterell had put into 
the hands of Amelia previous to her departure 
with the Faylands, she had fifty dollars yet re- 
maining. And she possessed various costly arti- 
cles of jewellery and of dress; among the latter 
was a valuable India shawl. All that she did 
not take with her to the fort, she had left locked 
up in the presses and bureaus belonging to her 
apartment, taking the keys with her; and these 
keys were still in her possession. As to the 
wardrobe of Mrs. Cotterell (including her jewel- 


lery,) the whole had been seized on and secured 


by Mrs. Gillingham on the day after her sister's 
death. 

Finally, our heroine determined on removing 
to private lodgings, and endeavoring to obtain 
pupils in music. She was conscious of playing 
and singing in a manner that placed her in the 
first class of amateur performers; and she had 
often been told that in this delighful art she had 
no superior among the ladies of New York. 
Inclination would have led her to leave the city 
where she had recently moved in so different 
a position, and where so many who had known 
her in her prosperity would witness what they 
might look upon as her humiliation. But her 
natural good sense and strength of mind conquer- 
ed this lingering vestige of false pride, and showed 
her that it would be best to remain in a place 
where she was known, and where she had friends 
that could assist her in procuring pupils. She 
thought too well of the world not to hope that 
there were many kind hearts who would not cast 
her off, though no longer the reputed daughter 
and heiress of Mrs. Cotterell. Her chief desire 
now was to get away from the Gillinghams, as 
soon as possible. 

Fearful of another interview with Mrs. Gilling- 
ham, Amelia sent her a note, respectfully but 
firmly declining her offer of the governess-ship, 
and expressing her intention of removing to a pri- 
vate lodging as soon as she could find one that 
would be suitable for her purpose, and then en- 
deavoring to maintain herself by giving instruc- 
tion in music. 

She sent this note by Susan, and in about an 


hour received the following answer :— 


Miss HELFENSTEIN. 

When your insolent billet arrived, I was just 
going up to your room for the purpose of inform- 
ing you, that on further consideration, you need 
not calculate on being retained in my house as 
governess. When I mentioned to my daughters 
the kind and liberal offer I had made you in your 
forlorn and destitute condition, they all protested 
against it. And dear Bianca Beatrice assured 
me that she had actually taken a dislike to you. 
You have played your cards very badly to become 
so unpopular in such a family as mine. I am al- 
ways glad when pride has a downfall: so I wish 
you all possible happiness in your new situation. 
The sooner you begin to enjoy it the better. 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
AGNes GILLINGHAM. 
P.S.—What are you going to do for a piano if 
you give music lessons ? 


(To be continued.) 























MODEL 


F J.Scott Del. 


PERSPECTIVE 


A Commodious Farm House. 
(From the Albany Cultivator.) 

Eps. Cutrivator.—lI herewith send you a plan 
and sketch of a commodious farm house. I have 
not endeavored, in planning this house, to get the 
greatest number of rooms in a certain space, or 
to have it most showy at a given expense, but to 
make it everywhere convenient, commodious and 
tasteful. 

The main house is thirty by thirty-two feet, two 


Fig. 


COTTAG 





VIEW. 


The 


tuG- 


stories high, with a large, well-lighted garret. 
rear is twenty-three by twenty-eight feet, inc 
ing the wood house, and is a story and a half high. 
The first story is intended to be ten feet high, the 
second nine. 

By a glance at the plan, fig. 
that there is a veranda extending across the front 
the hall, 


2, it will be seen 


of the house. ‘Through this we enter 
which is lighted by a window over the door; at 
the left, as we enter, is the principal stairway ; on 


i) 
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the right is the parlor—a large and well-shaped 
room, with two windows on one side, looking out 
through the veranda, and one at the end, looking 
in another direction. 
we enter the sitting room, which is lighted bya 


Proceeding through the hall, 


bay window in the end, and a door-window open- 
From this room are 
doors opening directly into the parlor, bed-room 
kitchen. The bed-room, with the clothes- 
press c, is lighted by one window, and has a door 


ing into the back veranda. 


and 
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The kitchen is entered 
from without, either through the back veranda or 
the wood-house, and is lighted by two windows 


opening into the kitchen. 


looking out through the veranda. a is the chamber 
stairway ; 8, the cellar do; p, ash-bin; FE, outside 
cellar stairs; Fr, large door for throwing in wood ; 
0, cistern pump and platform. The dotted line 
in the wood-house represents the wall of the cis- 
tern. 

On the second floor, fig. 3, a is the principal 




















Fig. 3. 
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c, closets; p is either a 


bed-room or lumber-room ; , u, halls; o, kitchen 


stairway; 2, bed-rooms; 
stairs; G, garret stairs. 
It will be seen by the perspective view above 
given, that the house is intended to be built in the 
bracketed style. I adopted this style in preference 
to the rural Gothic, not because I consider it more 
beautiful, but because it is less likely to be carica- 
tured by ignorant mechanics or fashionably ambi- 
tious imitators. There is now such a passion for 
Gothic dwellings, that the country will soon be 
blotched with all kinds of gabled and rustic fan- 
tastics, and the style will be burlesqued to such an 


When 


displayed in proper situations in the country, the 


extravagant degree as to become odious. 


picturesque beauties of rural Gothic dwellings are 
unrivaled. But to see such dwellings put on town 


lots, or in flat, bare fields, inspires the same aver- 


sion as would a bald ‘‘ three story brick,’ situated 
in a quiet and picturesque valley. 

I pref r the bracketed style to the 
modifications of Grecian styles, for its 
and 


common 

greater 
availability for domestic uses, because it is 
less common. 

In the construction of this house the roof of the 
main part should extend over the walls about three 
feet, and the roof of the rear two feet. This, more 
than any other feature, will give the house a shel- 
Such a pro- 
jection must be supported by brackets. These 
may be made of almost any form to suit the fancy 
of the builder. 
roof projection, supported by two simple forms of 
brackets. 
common, but very pretty. 


tered, comfortable, home expression. 


Fig. 4 represents sections of the 


a is a neat and common form; b is less 
In the cut, g represents 
roof-boards and 


the side of the house; 7, frieze; e, 


Fig. 4. 


PROJECTION 


OF THE ROOF. 











shingles; c, eave trough; d, plate; f, rafter. The 
part below the dotted line represents the brackets 
as displayed at the gables. ‘The brackets should 
be cut out of two, or two and a half inch plank. 
The frieze should be of thick stuff, put on in the 
usual way. To this the bracket must be firmly 
nailed or mortised. ‘The roof-boards to be nailed 
on to the brackets must be smoothed on the under 
side, and nicely jointed. The eave-trough is made 
by nailing a board at right angles to the board that 
projects over the bracket, as at 0, and lining it with 
tin. In order that the roof may not come down 
too far over the upper windows, it will be neces- 
sary to make the top of the plate about two feet 
yr eighteen inches above the floor of the garret, 
which will make the posts of the house about 
twenty-two feet long. 

It will be seen that there is but one chimney, 


and no fire-place in the main house. Stoves, in 
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consequence of being more economical of fuel, 
and giving a more even heat, are now pretty gene- 
rally preferred to fire-places. ‘There being no fire- 
places, there will be no need of mantels, which, 
with fire-places and extra chimneys, are quite an 
item of expense. If a shelf is wanted for a clock, 
a short one can be put up where needed, supported 
by neatly carved brackets—opposite the bay win- 
dow in the sitting-room would be an appropriate 
and convenient place. 

The cellar can be made under the whole house, 
or merely under the kitchen part. 

Estimate.—I am not able to made a very close 
estimate of the cost of this house, if neatly finished 
throughout ; but, from the opinions I have gather- 
ed from builders, I think it cannot be built as 
should be for less than $1,800. 


This is supposing 
that the proprietor bestows no labor upon it himse!t. 
F. J. Scort, Toledo, O. 
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THE LAMENT 


BY CHARCES H. 


At the lone midn 


On! list and hear my woe, mother, 
A sad and bitter tale: 
I'm glad you cannot see me now, 
I am so very pale. 
It sure would grieve your heart, mother, 
Though you’re a seraph now, 
To see the grief and wreitchedness 


Imprinted on my brow. 


My |} 
As sad as it can be, 


art is very sad, mother, 





But, oh, when life seems dreariest, 
I love to think of thee 

I love to think of thee, mother, 
And remember how you smiled, 

And said once, while caressing me, 
I was your darling child. 

} 


Oh! those were happy days, mother, 


But, ah! they quickly fled; 

I have not seen one like them since 
They told me you were dead. 

My cup is running o’er, mother, 
With grief, and care, and pain; 

I drain the dregs, and tears restore 
Its bitterness again. 

There’s a crucl woman now, mother, ° 
W ho lords it over me, 

W ith a heart more chill, and harder 
Than iceberg on the sea. 

She treats me very lil, mother— 
For that I little care, 


Sut her cruel slandering of thee 


Is more than I can bear. 





OF THE MOTHERLESS. 


HAYWOOD. 


ght hour the maiden seeks her mother’s grave, and there communes with the departed spirit. 


I could have braved the whirlwind, mother, 
The earthquake or the storm; 

I could have boldly greeted death 
In any shape or form: 

3ut [ cannot bear to see, mother, 
That stranger-woman tread 


By father’s side as you were wont— 


I wish that I were dead! 


I have no friend but you, mother 
And you are far away, 

And so I mourn my wretched lot 
The livelong night and day. 

There is no one cares for me, mother, 
I hear no soothing tone, 

But the sad thought presses heavily 


That I am all alone. 


I see a little star, mother, 
Apart from all the rest, 
Like a warbler that hath wandered 
From the parent songster’s nest 
That little star is mine, mother; 
W hen it shall 


Then shall my weary soul 


fade away, 
escape 


From this encumb’ring clay 


I see the star turn pale, mother 

I see it slowly fade: 
Oh, blessed star, death soon shall free 
tt ] 


This lonely little mai 


I shall not see the day, mother, 
Nor miss its golden light; 
Ill be with you in the morning— 


Oh, mother dear, good night! 
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Summer 
jaunts are over.— 
The ls 


among the moun- 


est loiterer 


tains is once more 
a fixture, with 
brick and mortar 
surrounding. The 
whilom wanderer 
over the hot sands 
of Saratoga has 
droj i ed quietly 
out of the “Glass 
of Fashion,” con- 


tent to'et himself g 


lide with the “upper ten” throagh the 


fashionable hour-glass of Chestnut street or Broadway. 
The gentleman farmer, no longer making ambitious 
pretensions to the * mould ol vetakes himself 





d last, not least, 





ily to the mould of his 





the rejuvenated Artist comes back to his studio and his 


easel with a heart full of beauty and portfolio full 
of sketches, prepared to wreak himself and all the glo- 
ries that have Daguerreotyped themselves within his 
brain, upon the willing canvas of the coming winter- 
time, and—take a long breath, dear reader—it shall be 
ed 


of his well-doings, and rejoice with us in his successes, 





no fault of Godey’s if the world does not keep advi 


“ Man is nothing without his mountain!” exclaims the 


venerable Priessnitz—and when we think of the bless- 
ings which flow from these fountains of health—pure 
air—pure water—clouds, rainbows, rosy cheeks—free 
thoughts and free actions, we can well share the saga- 
cious German’s enthusiasm; and it is to these annual 
“erices” of prickly heat which drive men from the fever- 
ish rounds of city life to the green fields and beside the 
still waters, that the world owes what little of health of 
body and sou! there is yet to be found in it; while to the 
Artist these annual escapes from crowds and conven- 
tionalities to the glorious companionship of Nature, must 
be seasons of unspeakable worth, of “noble purposes 
and high resolve.” 

Tus Scuoois or Art—both the Antiqgve and Lire 
ScnuooL—are open to respectably-numerous classes, 


though there is abundant room for more; and our young 


aspirants for artistic honors should lose no time in hesi- 
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tating, but begin at once, assured that whatever expense 
of time or money it may cost, will be returned to them a 
thousand fold. And our old ’uns should not scorn to fol- 


low a good examp 





, if they would not have their pic- 
tures go out of fashion before the varnish is fairly dry 


upon them! But to return to our re-turners. 


Mr. Winner has been “taking off” the heads of some 
of the good people of Carlisle and its vicinity, and with 
his well known powers of “execution,” it is to be pre- 
sumed that—thoug! 





1 they may be constrained to “hang 
their heads”—they have not missed any part of a figure 
by the operation—and, while the artist is Winner, they 
are sure to be gainers! Mr. W. has found the time 
to make some pretty sketches of the beautiful scenery 
in the neighborhood — and a design for Miss Lynch’s 
forthcoming volume, which is deserving of a larger 
canvas. “ Wasted Fountains” is the subject, and we 
need only say that it is worthy of the Poet and of the 
Artist. 

Mr. Hatton has been at his usual post on the Hud- 
son, and if old Anthony has not telegraphed the ancient 
welcome 
cotton must answer for it; and if the shores of Sing Sing 





with thumb on nose and extended digits—gun- 


and the Palisadoes are not paved with pictures, it will 
be because they are “up to trap,” and not so easil-y 
taken. Mr. H. has several pictures of Hudson River 
Scenery in progress, evincing his usual brilliancy of 
effect and knowledge of color; and if he could contrive 
to throw a little more nature—American nature—and a 
greater air of reality over his canvas, he might make 
magnificent pictures. 

Mr, Lamspen has returned from a successful profes- 
sional tour to that part of this great country where a 
painter is a lion, and a great artist a great novelty; and 


we doubt not Mr. L. has made many | 





appy hits at the 
heads of the people in the far southwest, which will re- 
sult in pleasure to the patron and profit to the painter. 
Mr. L. may 
street. 

Mr. Cusuman he 
Mountains, and we know not what pretty w 


» found at his usual residence in Chestnut 





s been paying court to the White 


uter spirits 





beside them; but we are sure that, with such a wilder- 
ness of beauties for a dwelling-place, with one fair spirit 
for a minister, we should not find such scenes “bad to 


To come d 


Yn 


wn from mountains to miniatures, 





take 
will our readers do themselves the favor to step into Mr. 
C.’s studio, Sansom and Seventh street, and take a look 
atthe charming miniatures of this accomplished artist, 
which for color, character and infallibility of likeness, 
The painter of such miniatures 


and Mrs. 


are not to be equaled. 
as Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler, Miss Lyne} 


Walsh, should not be allowed to waste his time in a 





graver way, though bank-note vignettes go ungraved 
to “the crack of doom.” 
Mr. Rotuermec’s new “Cortez,” which has been some 
time on the easel, draws towards completion, and will 
add to his reputation as an artist and a thinker. We 
are not quite sure of the title of the picture, but the hero 


is represented on the “morning after the melancholy 
night,” surrounded | l 


y his near followers—the wounded 


and the dying as they are brought from the disastrous 


field—soldiers quarreling for “the spoils’—the * smoke 




















NOTICES 


of burning cities blotting the sun”—and all tha, renders 
war the glorious horror that it is—a picture that, in these 


mes of “peace conquerors,” may be seen with profit, if 


lovers of honorable war.” 


not with pleasure, by your “ 


Mr. R. has kept his picture purposely low in tone, as 


required by the sombre character of the sentiment and 





the early morning hour; and the str between the 
dawning day and the lingering twilight is most happily 
l lered rhe figure of Cortez is a very 





conceived and ren 


of concentrated thought and 





impersonat 


iu 
suppressed energy. The group on the left, the w 











binding up the wounded arm of her husband, with her 
regard halt fixed on her child lying before her, is sweetly 
painted; while the two soldiers in the foreground, quar- 
reling fort prize between them, are very pow- 
r conceived and vigorously drawn. In a word, 
for conception of character, expression, careful detail, 
tone a fect, this is best of Mr. Rothermel’s 
¢ rts 

Mr. Waveu is up to the eyes in portraiture; and his 
iappy hits at likeness and rapidity of execution make 
sitting to him atreat. His ability in this line seems to 
be lly appreciated by our citizens, and is having a 
rreat run We saw a pair of smati tancy pictures at his 
room, which, when finished, w e very pretty. A 
young girl dictating a letter to one of the scribes so 


common in the street of Rome, with her bashful, hali- 


mid confession goes on. and her 


pouting air, while the t 
back turni more and more to the inquisitive old 





amanuensis, tells the story of the “Love Letter” very 
neatly—and “The Reply” is equally well pictured in 


th 





e same pretty igure leaning eagerly over the chair of 





the same “old unloving scribe,” and drinking with rapt 





r ss each word that falls from his unconcerned 
Ss rhe figures are tastefully drawn—the coloring 
effective—and whoever gets this “Love Letter” and 


‘Reply,” need not fear a heart-ache for their pains. 





Mr. Win ws has been engaged in filling the “ va- 
int pane n sion in Delaware; and if he 
has done justice to his fine abilities, the panel, with its 


pretty wood scene, will never seem “vacant” to the 


loving groups which cluster around the old hearthstone. 

Mr. Rea s occupied on a series of heads for the 
em) shment of the first volume of his “ PorRTRA*Ts 01 
rune Poets.” and it cannot be doubted that they will add 


to his reputation as an artist—as the work in question 





ointof view. They are to be pli 





aver immediately. 





Leutze's fine picture of “Edward Fourth and the 
Countess of Salisbury” still remains at Mr. Earle’s on 
sale; and though the price placed upon it is above what 


} ¢ 


the artist may ive received, it is surely not above the 


value of the work, which is as beautiful in execution as 
itis charming in color and exquisite In effect. 

‘s handsome Daughter” is the 
Fiemish school, 


ture of the lately 


I 
brought out by Mr. Jacos Sniper, JR., which gives a 
good idea of the style and execution now practised in 


t 


a young artist of the name of 


that school It is t 








Grecorre. The great painter is represented seated on 
a fragment of ruined wall, in the open air, a sketch book 
lying beside him, and before him a pretty “ female wo- 
a basket of flowers in her 


9Q* 


man” in peasant costume, 
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hand, and a face which the painter e 


“worth looking at.” The artist is, of course, all atien- 
tion to this new “object;” and you almost expect to sex 


him beg the sketch which immortalizes her inthe aitar- 


piece he 


painted for that church there, with its odd- 





looking spire just over his t shoulder rhe canvas 
8 large—six Dy eight teet—the hgures life size, and 
ire anc fideii e coloring sober 
and the whole thing, though not a 
work of great genius, Ww » looked upon with pleasure 


all admirers of elaborate portraiture of 


proportions. Mr. M. W. BaLpwin is the present owner 


he picture, to whose beaulliul Mansion in Spruce 


Street it forms a filling Ornament 





But no work of art which has reached us from the Old 
World has created a more live y sensation among all 
lovers of painting than * The Return to Bar- 
celona,” by I TZ} ist received from Dusseldorf by 
Mr. James Furness, of Pine street. Whatever high 
expectations may have been raised by the former pro- 
ductions of this distinguished artist, they are more than 
realized in this splendid production. With a beauty 
coloring which is almost dazz r, there 1s as perfect an 
outworking of character as under the graver hues of 

‘Anne Boleyn,” and a force of ¢ et which beckons 
you to the picture from hatever dista ie eye ma 
glance upon it lhe figure of Columbus, as he ascen 
the golden steps of the throne, is full of manly d 
and conscious power; and the bea r expression 0 


the queen, as she leans forward to welcome the *“ world- 





finder,” pressing her pretty palms to each other as if 
prepare them for a warmer contact, is absolutely en- 
chanting. You feel that there was atrue elective affin 
that bound those two great hearts to each other—that 
one look of that loving woman could 1 ay who years 
of anxious care and unrequited toil! 7 king is gra- 
ciously forgetiul of his dignity and stoops to the hero 
with open arms—the monarch of might bends before the 


monarch of mind! Isaseuva is the sovereign of the hour 











Throughout the whole vast assem the joyous mag- 
netism of that noble soul diffuses itself like sunshine 
rhe color (that key note of the arti thought) is as rap- 
turously brilliant as the tone of a bug rhe whole 


thing 1s @triumph—a harmonious pman of praise to the 


conqueror of two worlds. The draperies ar eautifu 
painted, so beautifully that it were needless to particu- 


ans (*“ Native Americans” ¢ 


the genuine sort) bearing in the fruit, plants and precious 





The group of Ind 


larize I 


metals conquered from the newly-discovered world, a 








rd a fine field for the display of the artist’s perfect mas- 
of the figure, which he has availed hims« of with 
consummate skill and effect. The figures throughout 
ire beautifully arranged, the masses of light sustained 





with admirable skill and outof the fifty- 





seven figures which unite to swell the harmony of color 


} 


and tone, not one of them could be spared without a 


manifest marring of the beauty of the whole. But where 





all is perfect, it is needless to dwell on parts. We can 
only hope that our readers will go and see for them- 
selves, assured that whatever they may expect otf 

EUTZE’s great and poetical mind, in this picture of the 
“Triumphant Return of Columbus to Barcelona,” there 


can be no disappointment. 








With a resistless, unrem 
Yet treads more soft than e’er did midnight thief, 
That slides his hand under the m 
And carries off the prize. — Blair, 
mparison of Time and the stream is old, but 
We feel truly as though « 


Tus ec 


none the iess impressive, ur 





Book” is ever on this rolling wave, and our voyage 
seems never-ending While the pleasant breezes of 
popular favor waft us thus steadily onwai 1, we should 

e hardly conscious of the lapse of time were it not for 

1e record we must make at the close of the year that 
nother volume is completed. s close of the ty- 
fifth voiume of the Lady’s Book is a memorable event in 
the periodical literature of our country. It is the oldest 


l boast such 


America, and 
We are grateful 


ears 


nthly in none can 
to our 


We 


i greal success 





com- 


mencement of the New Year and the new volume will 
find them all with us 
And who art thou who boastest of thy life of idle- 


ness, complacently showest thy equipages, sumptuous 


cushions, appliances for folding the hands to sleep - 


‘In the Heavens, in the Earth, in the waters under the 


” 


earth, is none like unto thee 


So says the 


ed, 


sides being 


oracular Carlyle—and he might have add- 


that such an idle one was never an editor 


always active, there is ano er condit on in 


in editor's life, that of always finding out the new and 





eautiful. Notwithstanding the wisest of men declared 
at there was noth ider the sun, 
ideavor to find severa ions and 


} 





provements for the ensuing year. The bright shall be 
righter, the good better. Perfection has neve t been 
reached, nor the “greatest happiness of the greatest 
number” realized 
When twin stars shine, the heavens rejoice in light 
nd beauty san Arab prover! W ha studied 
» understand the true meaning, and w k it must 
ipply to the two star-like developments of the present 
age, the intellectual culture of the female mind and the 
systematic devotion of woman's talents ! influence to 
benevolent purposes. These are great advances in the 
true civilization. Seminaries for young ladies are mul- 
plied in our republic, and we have r period:cals 
devoted to female improvement than any other country 


oast. But have d and 


constituted 


And there is 


can we no endows regularly- 


college, as they have at Glasgow, in Scot- 


land another and better kind of college 


about to be established, we learn, in London. Many 
gentiemen of high character and considerable influence 
with the middle classes of society, have determined to 





make a serious effurt to establish “a corporate or colle- 


giate institution of females,” with somewhat similar ob- 


jects in view to those of the Sisters of Charity on the 


continent. The proposal is, to establish an institution 
and 


and education of 


for the mani 
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nance nurses Visil- 
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The Bishop of London, it is 


plan, b 


ors of the sick and poor. 





said. not only s ut has consented to 


become president of the proposed institution. 





I 
An institution similar to this college has lately been 
blished at Paris It is called “The Institution of 
Deaconesses.” and is thus described:— This institution is 


ast 


ay 


shment, in on one hand, 


*d for the 


charity esta which, 


Protestant deacones 





are train various wants 


and 


of the churches; on the other, under their manage- 


ment, females who have lived in vice and are desirous 
of renouncing it, are received under the name of peni- 
tents ; sick persons are nursed; children of all ages are 


educated, among others, undiscipl ! children, whom 
their parents cannot govern, and young girls who are 
convicts, whom government obliges to serve in house 


the term of their imprisonment. This institution owes 


its existence to the Rev. Pastor Verineil, and the most 


valuable results may be expected from it. M. Benjamin 


Delassert, recently deceased, has left the house a legacy 


of ten thousand francs. It is an interesting circum- 


stance, that the municipal co lof Paris have intro- 


1 the House of Dea 


ane 


auce ‘onesses into their budget of the 


present year, for a subsidy of three thousand francs, 


(8562 50.) 
When shall we have such an institution in America? 





ly was requested to tell what Love was like, and 
wrote her opinion thus :— 

“ Whatis Lovelike”” ° 
is like a 





I's votaries 





love of the wo 





‘butterfly’s wing” Richly painted with gor- 


geous colors, it entrances the eye, and its loveliness steals 


upon the heart, making all 


but the outer covering to be 
forgotten; but 


grasp it with a firm hand and try us 
ored tints all } 


face away 





beauty, an 3! the 
“What is Lore ‘td 


many -c¢ 
The love of a true-hearted 





friend is like a star beaming in the sky, when no other 
light is seen and clouds thickly surround it. It is like 
music that calms the troubled mind. The the 
day, the firmer the friendship. The more agitated and 

the more sweet and soothing are the 





ne’s voice. 
™ The 
amond, like 


Christ 


an is like 


drop,” like 


love of a 





lied dew 


the purest d 


ihe “unsu 


infancy’s smile, like the fragrance of sweet flowers, and 
Lke a rainbow’s form. It sparkles brightest in advers- 
ity; itcomes forth pure from ail trials; it is humble and 

ly | , 


gentle under temptations, and it beautiful 


When the spirit bids ad 


is supremely 


eu to earth, and wings ls way 


to the fountain of all love, it then decks itself in holiday 
atiire, tanes anew its golden harp, and with a form made 
pure and perfect, soars far away, to chant a “Te Deum” 
of unending praise and love. 

Youtu FLowers.—Cold winter is coming, and 


age steals on; the flowers will fade, the young must be- 


AND 
come old. But they who can fill their veins with every 
hopeful, healthy thing around them, those who imbibe 
the sunshine of the future and transfuse life from reali- 
And 
such love flowers in winter, and with a little pains and 
care may always have a sweet, bright friend in their 


ties not come as yet, their blood need never freeze. 
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EDITORS’ 


parlor windows, smiling like spring, when ail is cheer- 
less abroad. The management of bulbs in glasses is 


very easy—the following are good hints on the subject. 





»s best adapted for it are hyacinths, polyanthus- 
narcissus, van thol, and ower tulips, crocus, Persian- 


iris, narcissus, colchicum, Guernsey lily, jonquil and 











lowering bulbs are usually purc} 1 Sep- 

tember, and the autumnal onesin July and August, and 

largest and best-formed bulbs should be chosen; an 
abundant supply may be obtained a tle cost at th 

seed-shops and nurseries. To be blown in winter or 

spring, the s are placed in water in October, and so 

on in succession till February or March; and for autumn 


and early winter they are placed in the water in August 
and September. Dark colored glasses are the best, as 
they prevent the light from decomposing the roots of the 
plants. Rain-water is preferable to any other, and it 

1} 














should be changed frequently, not less than once 
third or fourth day, to prevent its getting putrid; and in 
performing this operation, care must be taken both in 
withdrawing and in replacing the roots. This is neces- 
only till the flowers have expanded r after this 
ints ma e left undis edt l ers have 
decay I wa which is sup; : t 
colder than at which is w rawn, or than yene- 
rai temper ( the apar il 
THE BEST co ANIONS WINTER.— I wers are 
sweet and i il, certain and we se all our 
friends to ¢ 1 flowers it as com ons } l 
changes and at times, DOOKS are t rue friends 
Winter, ex cloudy w with its long evenings 
when the flowers are closed or dead—how c¢ li we 
pass these eve igs without books? 
7 ’ ling we have suggest » the fr Is 
who grace our Table, will, we trust, be f lof much 
interest during the coming winter. The subject is by 


no means exhausted: we shall in the course of the next 
volume, advert to many curious and rich works, and 
give a short Synopsis Oi some Of the most rare and difil- 
cult to be obtained. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS are warm 





many tavors, hough we ca'inol always show our appre- 


ciation of the excellence of their articles so soon as we 
would like todo. Our drawers are filied with “accept- 


ed” MSS., and ofien these must wait months before we 


have room for insertion. But patience will be rewarded 


The following are accepted, and a number of others 





retained for turther examination * Mother, Home and 
Heaven,” “Mosaic Notes—the Illinois Gentleman,” 
Song of the Sunbeam, The Evening Zephyr.” T! 
owing is from a poem, * Remember the Poor,” very 
appropriate for the season, but we have not room for the 
whole 


Each sweet bird of summer hath flown far aw: 





And the flowers have faded and gone to decay 

The streamlet and rill have their murmurings hushed, 

For the tyrant’s cold frown has their b 
crushed ; 

The evergreen only hath lingered to tell 

The fate of its kindred in garden and dell: 

Then when the fierce tempest is heard on the moor, 

Remember the poor, ol, remember the poor. 


And then when thy head to thy pillow is prest, 


May good angels guard thee and soothe thee to rest 





May the beauty be thine that springs from the heart, 


And the richest of blessings from heaven impart 
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Sweet solace and comfort, the purest of bliss 
That mortals can know in a world cold as this 
} 


And may heaven be thine when time shall be o’er, 


For thou hast remembered the suffering poor. 
Rose Cottage, S. C. Soruta A. LAKE. 


Tuankscivine Day.— Before this number of the 





* Book” appears, the tment of the important day 





will have been made 


by the governors of the several 
states We do ndPe the last Thursday of November 








falling this year on the 25th) w e the Day of Jubilee 
thre Union. The incense of gladness and 
thanktu then arise simultaneously from every 
partof our iand, as ough 1 versal heart of this 
great nation were moved by one pulse of joy and devo- 
tion. Whata sublime speciacle this will be? 
A Crriosiry.— We received some time since by mail, 
1 ge unpaid, a letter, of which the following is an 
exact copy, ve v teratim i— 
HAYESVILLE COLLEGE, A nd Co., Ohi 
August 12th, A. D. 1247. § 

Hon. Lovis A. Gopry, Dear 8 

We the undersigned being a committee appointed 
by the Excelsior Literary Society, of Hayesville C 
lege, for the purpose of addressing those elected honor- 

members of society, and requesting publications, 
would respectfully inform you, of your election, as an 
Hon. member of the ove-named literary association— 
and that if you find it convenient, we should be very 
happy indeed, to receiv our publications, from which 


we might add much to our stock of knowledge, and 


which would be a new incentive to application and per- 


VV you piease, at least, to exe ptof your election 
and coufer a high our most respectiul triends— 
Yours Truly 
J. E. Bacon, ) 
( 


‘ommiuttee. 


to 


Publications, lett x please e directed 





e emanated from a 

s t a respectable college, 

j ut 3} ible name of ASHLAND, 

seems hardly possible Itt be a hoax, and as the 

signatures are apparent f the same handwriting, 

we presume it is either a xX or an attempt to obtain, 

through our supposed vanity and credulity, a gratuitous 
copy of the Lady’s I} 

If it is the authorized act ( terary s ty, we 

would adv! said § ty e lirst place, to em- 

ploy scribes who are sk lin o raj and the 


other parts of Eng 1 cram r nd int ie Xt place, 


to ascertain If 1 | nthey pr se to con- 
fer hononary distinct s, whether such distinctions will 
pi ably prove ax ‘ For our part, we desire no- 
thing of the kind; and wit u ference to all sorts 
of literary societies, we W lily Suggest that 
the conferring of an honorary cegree on a stranger with 
a view of obtaining a copy of a magazine to which the 


subscription is three dollars a year small busi- 





ness, and would be stigmatize y é holars as an 


utter prostitution of literary honors 


We hope that in future we shall be troubled with no 


more letters of this description. 


It will be seen by the following notices that our work 


is highly appreciated “ across the water.’ 





Tut Lapy's Book in Enctanp.—The following com- 
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limentary notice of the Lady’s Book of this city is from 
West of E 
ster and fine critical taste :— 


gland Conservative, ajournal of high cha- 


‘Amongst the pleasing results of improved means of 
New Worlds, 
interchange of literature. 


ymmunication between the Old and the 


not the least interesting is the 


published by 


Here we have an 
Louis A 
transmitted to us from the Fore —_ Colonial publish- 


American periodical, 
Godey, of Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and 


ng and agency establishment of Messrs. Simmonds and 


W ard. I 


becomes its title—it 18 in 
very truth 


rhe publication well 


‘Lady’s Book, with a selection of pleasing 


tales, stories and romances poetry and music, some 


clever critical pieces, interesting and useful information 


m housekeeping, valuable notices, with illustrations of 


Model Cottag 


more interesting, ins 


‘+s, and what at the present moment will be 
Netting, Knitting and 


Crotchet—a number of amusing, instructive and anec- 


ruction in 


al pieces. Every monthly part, moreover, is accom- 


panied with some capital st plate engravings, and 


with an illustration of the Fas The editor is Mrs. 


S. J. Hale 


ions 


whose name as a writer 1s favorably known 


n this country—and the work itself is one that cannot 


fail to give the most complete satisfaction to the Englisl 


adies, by whom we trust it may 


ized. Messrs. Simmonds & Ward deserve 


be generously patron- 
the especial 
thanks of the fair sex for the introduction of so beauti- 


ful, interesting and useful a work 


From the Ten Towns Journal, published at Birming- 
ham :— 
Book Louis A. 


Simmonds & Ward.—Five 


“Gopey’s Lapy’s Philadelphia: 


Godey. London parts of 


this magazine have reached us ro 


Messrs. Simmonds & Ward, 


gh the 


rency of 
and we venture to assert 


hat no publication would suit so precisely the pecull- 


irities of English feminine taste. We were unaware 


until its receipt that our transatlantic friends had reach- 


d such a state of excellence in regard to their per odi- 
sed us. It is 


not a monthly chronicle of American sayings or doings, 


cals—its appearance has agreeably surpr 


10r does it record the yardsof el quence for which Con- 
: ts voca- 


nt of Mr 


gress is so especially remarkable. This is not 


tuon— but, under the editorial manageme 
Hale, it contains some fifty or sixty pag 
reading. No startlingly terrific novels nor East-end 
its chef dau 


ten tales, most cleverly put together, with some charm- 


melo-dramas are but pleasingly-writ- 


ing poetry and some exquisite engraving the latter, of 


which there are about twenty in each number, would 
not shame many works pretencing to greater exce llence 


and merit. Among the list of contril ors it has many 


writers whose names are we!l known ar 


We kno 


eyond the seas which has afforded us so pleasant an 


d whose repu- 


tation stands high w of no magazine written 


hour, and would gladly witness its universal circula- 


tion in England. The ladies of this country would find 


in its pages much to amuse as w nstruct them, and 


all who seek a cheerful evening’s reading will be agree- 


ably satisfied with its contents 
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AT THE Bau 
Mintsters.— The 


Some or tHe CosTUMES WORN 
By Queen VicToRIA TO 


GIVEN 
HER ladies’ 
costumes—new for the occasion—were composed of the 
richest and most costly fabrics in silk and satin of the 
most elegant design, many of them remarkable for the 
exceeding beauty of the material in texture and color. 
Some wore dresses of lace of the greatest beauty and 


most enormous value. The dresses were most splen- 
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didly ornamented with diamonds, pearls and precious 


stones, and the head-dresses almost universally display- 
ed magnificent ornaments of the same valuable and bril- 
liant description. 

The queen wore a very magnificent costume. The 
dress was of blue gauze over lilac silk and tulle, and 
was trimmed with roses panachées, white and pink. 
Diamonds were inserted in the roses, and the dress was 
also ornamented with brilliants. 

Her majesty’s head-dress was formed of a wreath of 
roses similar to those on the dress, and also ornamented 
with diamonds. 

Her royal highness the Duchess of Kent appeared ina 
very splendid costume. The dress was of white-figured 
silk w silver, and was trimmed with red velvet and 
silver lace. The front, from the top to the skirt, was or- 
namented with bows of red velvet, having each of them 
diamonds in the centre. The stomacher was composed 
of brilliants. 

Her royal highness’s head-dress consisted of feathers, 
red velvet, and silver lace and diamonds 


THE ANNUALS. These will 


upon us, bright and varied as the flowers of tu! 


soon be showered 
ps or the 
know it 
Edited 
by Mrs Sarah Josepha Hale. Published by J.C. Riker, 
New York. We took great pains to make the Opal ex- 
, 


cellent and interesting, worthy of public favor, and think 


leaves of autumn. We name first, because we 


best, “The Opal—a pure Gift for the Holidays.” 


we have succeeded. Read it and de 
“ Leaflets of Memory.” Edited by 
M.D. Published by E. H. Butler & Co 
beautiful work, and exceedingly well printed and illus- 
trated. 
“The Christian 
Hayes & Co., 


acceptable to the re 


ide for yourself. 
Reynell Coates, 


This is & very 


, 


Keepsake” — published by Brower, 


is a Missionary Annual, and will be truly 


gious portion of the community 
Such gift books are always “ good gifts.” 


RODY THE ROVER; OR, THE RIBBONMAN. 
A Tale of Ireland. By Wm. Carleton. Carey & Hart. 


We take up any production of Carleton’s with pleasure, 


certain of not being disappointed in its perusal. Such 


has been the case with Rody the Rover. Perhaps we 


have a particular liking for Irish stories—be it as it may, 


the Ribbonman is a glorious tale. 
WHOM TO MARRY AND HOW TOGET MAR- 
RIED By the Life.” 


Carey & Hart. Very good, but not equal to its prede- 


author of “Greatest Plague in 


cessor 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Parts 5 and 
Francis & Co., New York—Zieber & Co., Ph 
This work is now completed, and we would 
who want one of the prettiest, cheapest a id best 
trated editions of this amusing work, to call at 
Zieber & Co. and purchase it. 

THE MIRROR OF LIFE, by Lindsay & Blakiston, 


olint engravings, has, we are told, had an enor- 


once on 


with mez 
mous sale. It is a beautiful holiday present. 

DOMBEY AND SON, No. 13. Lea & Blanchard. 
An admirable We think it one of 
What can equal in quiet humor the scene 


number. Dickens’ 


best works. 
between Captains Bunsby and Cuttle? 


For want of room we have been obliged to omit our 
usual Ladies’ Work Table and some book notices—of 
the former we will give a double quantity in the January 
number, and as regards the book notices, our friends ave 
informed that as the January number will appear in the 
early part of December, their notices of books for the 
holidays will be in better season than if noticed now. 





